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HIGH SCHOOL HOME CRAFT COURSES FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 


MARTHA BINKLEY 
High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


The objective of the courses here described is to improve the quality 
of home life; that is, by education and training, to create in every girl 
and boy ideals of home and family life and to develop a feeling of re- 
sponsibility for a realization of these ideals. Briefly, the courses train 
for more worthy home and community citizenship. 

The home crafts course for girls was introduced into the curriculum 
four years ago, combining the courses in home nursing and interior 
decoration and adding other units in such subjects as child care and home 
management to make it a general course, useful to every girl in the high 
school. 

The home crafts work for boys was introduced into the curriculum in 
September, 1925. It came as the outgrowthof a questionnaire sent by the 
department of home economics to the parents of the high school boys 
asking their views on such a course in home economics for boys. The 
suggestion met with so much enthusiasm that a home crafts course for 
boys was included in the high school curriculum the following fall. 

The courses have fitted easily into the curriculum. They are junior 
year combination courses required of all girls and boys in the high school. 
They are given in combination with physical training: three one-hour 
lessons a week the first semester and two one-hour lessons the second 
semester are devoted to home crafts, and on the other days that time is 
given to the physical training. 

The course in home crafts for girls includes the following units of 
study: The home as a social center; the family as a social unit; influence 
of heredity and environment; marriage and divorce; individual health, 
physical, mental, and moral, as a basis for successful family life; health 
of the family; home care of the sick; first aid; child care and training; 
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domestic architecture—house planning, building, and furnishing; 
sanitary care of the house; household management; household finances; 
labor saving devices; and the servant problem. 

Demonstrations are given during the year in home care of the sick, 
first aid, and the physical care of the baby. Class excursions are con- 
ducted to houses under construction, to furniture stores and house 
furnishing departments. The projects include the planning and drawing 
to scale of a five-room house, the furnishing of a house on a specific 
budget, and the working out of problems in family budgeting. 

The course in home crafts for boys includes the following units of 
study: The home as a social center; the family as a social unit—family 
relationships; heredity and environment; marriage and divorce; indi- 
vidual health; and domestic architecture. 

Health is subdivided as follows: 1. Physical: Food composition; uses 
of food in the body; daily food requirements of the high school boy; 
special diets for the overweight and underweight and for athletes; 
diets for rickets, anemia, tuberculosis, and other disorders; balanced 
cafeteria and restaurant menus; dietary needs of the family; cost of 
feeding a family in Tulsa; duties of a host. 2. Mental and moral: 
How to develop good mental habits; analysis of personality traits in 
boys and girls. 3. Health of the family: The boy’s share in main- 
taining family health; simple first aid; sanitation in the home; re- 
sponsibility of parenthood; child care and training. 4. Clothing in re- 
lation to health: Wearing qualities of different fabrics and weaves; 
workmanship in ready-made garments; color harmony in relation to 
dress; what to wear on different occasions; dress accessories; care and 
cost of clothing. 

Domestic architecture also has special subdivisions. Financing of a 
home; house planning, building, and furnishing; cost of building in Tulsa; 
legal procedure in house building; management of the household; use and 
care of household equipment—lighting, plumbing and electrical ap- 
pliances; financial organization of the household. 

Demonstrations are given in first aid, in setting of a table, and in what 
to wear on special occasions. Class excursions are made to clothing 
stores, special exhibits, and houses under construction. 

The boys’ projects include the keeping of a height, weight, and age 
chart for the semester; working out a three days’ dietary for a high school 
boy; making a clothing budget; planning and drawing to scale a five- 
room house; and problems in family budgeting. 

The girls’ and boys’ courses are carefully correlated because it is 
believed that better social and economic understanding results from the 
girls and boys working together. There is opportunity for them to 
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exchange ideas on the following topics: Study of personality traits in 
boys and girls; an ideal home; house planning; and family financing. 

The response of girls and boys to the courses has been interesting to 
note. In the girls’ course, child care and house furnishing have proved 
most popular; while in the boys’ course nutrition, clothing, and house 
planning have been the favorites. 

When the boy’s course was offered there was a question as to how 
some of the units would be accepted, and at the close of the first year the 
boys were quizzed as to what they thought of the different units. Some 
of their comments on different topics were as follows: 


Ways Nutrition Study Helped Me. There are many foods which I needed 
that I would not eat before taking this course. I now like many foods which I 
ignored. I never used to eat green foods and now I do. Taught me to eat 
vegetables and drink milk. I have gained in weight, have clearer skin and 
much better health. It has helped me to help my mother to choose well- 
balanced meals for the family. 

Clothing Unit. I choose clothing with more care as to textiles, wear, and 
cost. Ithashelped me to care for my clothing. Have bought all of my clothes 
since. Textile course helped me wonderfully—I think I know now how to 
select clothing intelligently. 

Appreciation of Home. Helped me more fully to understand the problems 
of the house. I appreciate mother’s work, the meaning of home, what my 
parents have done for me, and what hardships they have gone through to make 
my home what it is. Taught me the responsibility of helping my parents— 
how to appreciate a good home and bea betterson. That J am an important 
factor in making home a success. Take more interest in home; brings me 
closer to my mother—I know her better; also father and sister. I realize 
my father’s responsibility: how hard my mother works, and I help her; assist 
in training of my brother and sister; I am an all-around better boy. It has 
given me a more comprehensive view of what really fine home life is. I have 
been obeying my parents more. Helped me to appreciate the love which I 
now realize is in my home; the true interest and the sacrifices which are made 
for my benefit (which I doubt I deserve), the courage which must be present 
to have made such a home. 

Architecture and House Planning. I could never see the beauty in a building 
until after the home crafts course. It is my chosen vocation. It will help 
me to plan a house for myself. It showed the culture of the past centuries 
and its influence on the life of today. 

Budgeting the Family Income. Makes household financing a business-like 
proposition. Prevents extravagance. It makes saving easier and teaches the 
children thrift. Puts the home on a sounder basis which in the end tends to 
make the home happier and living more comfortable. 
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Regarding the Woman’s Share of Her Husband’s Income. The husband and 
wife should share alike after all expenses are paid; the woman’s share should 
be the same as her husband’s and division should be made on the partnership 
basis. 


The response of the school and the community is also noteworthy. 
The girls’ course was readily accepted and proved popular from the very 
beginning. The boys’ course was not so readily accepted, there was 
prejudice on the part of students and patrons, who thought boys would 
be turned out as chefs or seamstresses. Today the boys say they are 
glad the course is compulsory for they would not have the opportunity to 
acquire this knowledge in any other way. Some patrons are still ignorant 
as to the content of the course, but when their children are subjected to 
it, we hope they will see the light. 

Ways in which the course may be improved are already apparent. 
As regards time allowed for the course, one hour daily for the year is far 
better for so much subject matter than one semester only. With more 
time given to the course, more credit could be allowed; at present only 
one-half credit is given for the year. The classes have been too large, 
preventing close personal contact between teachers and students. 

The forward look for the home crafts courses is most encouraging. 
Just as we are realizing in the field of health and nutrition that if we are 
really to change the health habits of people we must teach the children, 
instead of beginning with adults and trying to teach them to reform their 
fixed habits, so the establishing of correct ideals of home and family life 
is best accomplished during childhood before habits or prejudices have 
been formed. The home, under favorable conditions, is the ideal place 
for this training; but until parents have been made to realize the im- 
portance of early influences, the school is the place to give it if all children 
are to be reached. 

In Tulsa High School we are beginning to realize the great possibilities 
of this work and the responsibility involved in the teaching of subjects 
which deal with right living and the establishing of ideals of home life in 
the minds of our future homemakers and citizens. 
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THE OPPORTUNITY FOR RESEARCH IN HOUSEHOLD 
EQUIPMENT! 


J. BROWNLEE DAVIDSON 
Department of Agricultural Engineering, Iowa State College 


The statement has been made that there is little opportunity for 
research in home economics subjects. In fact, I believe that this kind 
of a statement has been made so often that a discussion of the question 
of whether or not there is a real opportunity for research in home eco- 
nomics subjects,—household equipment in particular—will be of interest 
to most home economists. 

What is research? Research has been defined as “an earnest pur- 
poseful, persistent, intelligently directed effort to gain new knowledge 
on a selected subject.” There is little doubt but what the central mean- 
ing might be generally agreed upon. The difference of opinion as to 
what constitutes real research lies out in the margin or fringe of research 
endeavor. Perhaps we can better understand the situation if an attempt 
be made to classify and list the various types of research work. To me 
the term research is a broad, inclusive term rather than a limited and 
restricted term. My classification may not be complete or particularly 
logical, but I will attempt to define six types of research endeavor, all 
of which meets the general requirement of a purposeful effort to gain new 
knowledge on a selected subject. These six types of research are as 
follows: 

1. Research in pure science. Illustrations of this type of research are 
easily cited. The study of the properties of materials, the determination 
of natural laws represent this type of research at its best. The knowl- 
edge gained may or may not be immediately related to any human 
desire or need. 

2. An analytical study of processes, operations, or activities. In this 
type of research the effect of each influencing factor is determined. The 
cooking of food may furnish an example of this type of research, where 
the effect of temperature, time of cooking, pressure, presence of water, 
and other influences are determined independently and in combination. 
In this type of work the conditions desired may be determined by research 
of the first type. An analysis of the processes of laundry work is another 


1 Based on an address made at a conference held in Chicago, November 18 and 19, 1927, 
under the auspices of the Committee on the Relation of Electricity to Agriculture to consider 
the status of home economics investigations as related to the use of electricity. 
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example. For instance, how is soil removed from clothing? When and 
how should chemical and mechanical methods be used? 

3. Solution of a problem. In this class of research the direct solution is 
called for of a problem which stands out as an obstacle to a desired pro- 
cedure or need. For instance, it may be desired to remove a certain 
kind of stain from clothing,—road oil for instance. How may this be 
done without harming the fabric? In medicine, the finding of a remedy 
for a certain disease is an example. 

4. The determination of the cause of a certain effect or influence which it is 
desired to correct. Thus, it is found that certain cooking utensils under 
certain conditions are badly stained while under other conditions they 
are not. To find the cause is to suggest the remedy. 

5. Survey. The survey is a type of research often followed to secure 
information concerning present-day practice. For instance, it would be 
perhaps wise to make a survey of the labor or time used in housekeeping 
to determine the character and relative importance of the various tasks. 
An instructor in household equipment has just recently enlisted the 
help of her students in securing records for such a survey from the 
students’ homes. 

6. Testing. ‘Testing contemplates the test of a piece of apparatus or of 
an operation in such a way as to permit comparison with some standard 
performance or to compare the input in energy with output in useful 
service. The testing of a stove is an example when the relation of the 
total heat value of the fuel is compared with the heat transmitted to the 
food. 

It appears to me that all these types of endeavor have a right to be 
called research and it shows a lack of broadmindedness to belittle any 
one. An outstanding industrial development of the past two decades 
has been due to the use of alloy steels. Who made the largest contribu- 
tion, the research specialist who determined the properties of vanadium 
and other alloy steels, the designer who conceived of its use for axles and 
other parts, or the production engineer who, by another type of research, 
developed methods of making parts of alloy steel? 

Research in household equipment is needed. Housekeeping is an old 
art but the amount of exact scientific information available concerning 
housekeeping is quite limited. If educational progress is to be made, 
research must be conducted to furnish the knowledge on which effec- 
tive instruction must be based. Cooking has been practiced for ages, 
but can it be fully stated at the present time what it is desired to ac- 
complish when we cook food? 
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An enormous amount of time is expended in housekeeping. The fact 
that much of it is not directly compensated for tends to call for an un- 
derestimate of the total expenditure of time. A slight saving of effort 
and time would mean an enormous saving of time and money in the 
aggregate. 

The well-being of the American farm family is the problem of modern 
agriculture. Research in household equipment should make a direct 
contribution toward more convenient and comfortable homes,—toward a 
higher standard of living for farm folks. 

Research in a field where habit and tradition occupy such a prominent 
place as in housekeeping is bound to have opposition and to be ridiculed 
and derided. This should not in any way be a bar to undertaking the 
work. It would appear sometimes that homemakers are not willing to 
accept the most advanced method when offered. 

The essential features of successful research are organization, trained 
workers, necessary equipment, and a research atmosphere. The first 
essential to successful research is a well planned and thoroughly organized 
program of procedure. This often appears in the form of an experiment 
station project outline or an outline of a graduate student problem. The 
greatest benefit coming from a problem outline, outside of the thought 
it provokes on the part of the person preparing the outline, is the op- 
portunity furnished for others of experience to render assistance. It 
should not be entirely overlooked that experience has demonstrated that 
some of the best results from research are discovered outside of the 
problem outline. 

There is a serious problem in connection with the difficulty of securing 
properly trained investigators for research in household equipment. It 
is clear that a combination training in home economics and engineering 
should be provided for those entering this field of investigation. 

To carry on research in the field of household equipment, the necessary 
laboratory facilities in the way of instruments for measuring energy in all 
forms and adequate facilities for making special apparatus are needed. 

Lastly, but not the least important, it is necessary to develop a vision 
of the great opportunity for service through research in the field of house- 
hold equipment. There may be certain individuals who are able to 
carry on without outside influence, but I think they are few. Most of us 
are human to the extent that our effort and our achievement are in- 
fluenced by the enthusiastic interest and faith of our colleagues. 
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TRENDS IN INSTITUTION ECONOMICS INSTRUCTION! 


ANNA M. TRACY 
Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee 


Institution economics instruction is too recent in our curricula to war- 
rant saying at present that, this shall be taught, and this not. The 
fast-widening scope of the institution economics field and the increasing 
responsibilities given to the people engaged in administrative food work 
make what we plan for one group of students inadequate for the needs 
of the succeeding group. We have not yet arrived at the best “methods” 
in institution economics instruction. Consequently, no attempt will be 
made here to set forth courses of study or to specify the place of institu- 
tion economics in a home economics curriculum, but rather to show the 
trends of institution economics instruction. We know the growing de- 
mand for trained people in the administration of large food and living 
units and for teachers of institution economics courses—our problem 
is to find the best way to meet it. 

A survey made at the University of Chicago in 1922 showed that the 
institution economics courses were at that time developing with three 
main lines of emphasis, namely, large quantity cookery, institution 
management, and institution buying. Today, these continue to be the 
main lines, with expansion, development, and growth within all three. 

Our first courses in quantity cookery consisted for the most part of 
practice in handling materials in large quantities, with the emphasis 
on the handling. Our present courses put the emphasis, not only on the 
handling, but nore particularly on the standardization of large quantity 
recipes, with the yield of a recipe from a definite amount of material 
stated in terms of portions of a given size. We are so standardizing our 
large quantity cookery work that a student should be able to compute 
with accuracy the amount of material needed to serve a certain number 
in a given situation with due regard for the type and needs of the group. 
In other words, we no longer estimate quantities, we compute them, 
and we give our answers in portions of a definite number of ounces per 
pound, bushel, or gallon, as the case may be. I believe we should put 
more emphasis on the variables in large quantity cookery that we do at 
present, such variables as the skill of employee, the condition of product, 
the type of product whether graded or ungraded, and the type of prepara- 


1 Presented at the Institution Economics Section at the annual meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association, Asheville, June, 1927. 
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tion. Our students are likely not to realize fully that all situations will 
not prove to be like the one in which they are working at the time. For 
example, if they are receiving their training in a large city where the 
employees in their kitchen are skilled, they cannot realize, unless told, 
how very different would be the case with unskilled employees who would 
have to be shown every detail of the job. So while I agree that the 
emphasis on standardization in large quantity cookery is of utmost 
importance, yet I feel that we must also emphasize more clearly the 
reasons why there are varying conditions and how to meet them. 

There is a question in my mind as to just where large quantity cookery 
should be taught. The logical place seems to be in the lunchroom, 
cafeteria, or dormitory kitchen, and most of the quantity cookery is 
taught in such kitchens at present. But are we wise in teaching all of 
our large quantity cookery in the kitchen while the preparation of the 
next meal is in progress? In such a case the attention of the instructor 
is likely to be diverted from teaching to supervising; the student is likely 
to miss some of the finer points of the instruction because of the legitimate 
kitchen noise. Every student should do part of her quantity cookery 
at the range and in the pantries, but I believe that her introduction to 
quantity cookery should come in a laboratory where her attention can 
be wholly concentrated on the problem. 

Our quantity cookery classes should put special emphasis on the how, 
where, and why of creative supervision. It is essential that our students 
be made to realize the value of supervision in the administrator’s job, 
and how to do it intelligently. 

Our catering classes are no longer giving the work for special occasions 
from the standpoint of preparation only, but are stressing also the 
educational aspect of the social occasion. Any function in a community 
group can be of educational value to the group by teaching simplicity 
and good taste in hospitality, and our catering courses now teach the 
subject from this angle. We stress, too, the use of the party as a social- 
izing agency and attempt to make our students see their catering tasks 
as their contribution to the community welfare and happiness. 

The second line of emphasis, institution buying, has been divided into 
two separate parts, the buying of food or marketing and the buying of 
equipment. Marketing at present puts the emphasis on specification, 
grading, comparison, and analysis as bases for buying food supplies and 
on the market organization. This is as it should be, for intelligent buying 
necessitates accurate and complete knowledge of the product. But we 
must include in our marketing courses what might be called the tech- 
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nique, or ethics, or methods of buying. Our students must Le able to 
recognize “high pressure” salesmanship when they see it; they must know 
methods of approach and what constitutes business court xy. They 
must know how to buy, as well as what to buy. | 


Our equipment courses, like our marketing courses, give __-ification, 
comparison, and analysis as bases for the buying of equipm Perhaps 
in no other one course is there greater need for comprehe — = teaching 
than in the equipment courses. Relatively few of our gr: ‘es need to 
install an entire new layout on their first jobs, but all of th ould know 
how to clean, operate, and care for the standard pieces uipment. 
They should know how to pick out a good set of brooms rushes for 


various uses and care for them after they get them, as well « hey know 
the history of the dishwashing machine, interesting and va' ble as the 
latter may be. Eventually we may teach the use of power« .ipment as 
auto mechanics is taught—by taking apart and putting tos ther pieces 
of equipment so that their structure will not be a mysterious thing. 
Instruction in equipment should be based on physics and planned so that 
the student will be on familiar ground when discussing equipment with 
an engineer or equipment specialist. 

The buying of small equipment such as glassware, china, silver, and 
furnishings is now being taught with the emphasis not only on construc- 
tion and wearing qualities but on artistic merits as well. 

If any one part of our teaching of institution economics is more im- 
portant than any other, I believe it is the third point of emphasis, or- 
ganization and administration. Our graduates have been goi~ »'. 
capable of making excellent dietaries, knowing all the requisites of a good 
counter set-up, but unfortunately they have not, in every instance, 
been capable administrators. Perhaps we have been stressing in- 
dustrial organization to too great an extent and have not been making 
our application to food work close enough for the average undergraduate. 
At any rate, it seems to me that we are now getting closer to the point 
by bringing into our organization courses more work in business 
methods—accounting, filing, office methods, report making, inventories, 
and the like. There is a question in my mind as to just how and by 
whom accounting, for our purposes, should be taught. The average 
undergraduate cannot carry over from a commercial accounting course 
the things applicable to good food unit accounting. Yet food cost 
accounting must be founded on straight accounting if it is to be most 
effective; consequently, our teaching must be a combination of the two— 
straight accounting brought into the institution kitchen with food ap- 
plication instead of business application. 
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We arc, teaching our students now not only how to keep accurate 
records, but how to interpret them and how to make them work for 
purposes f administration. In some cases, a graduate goes into a 
position < ‘| finds no printed record forms ready for her. Her work in 
organizat, should make her capable of drawing up a set of forms fitted 


tothe ne . . her organization and useful to it. 

Our te: 4 is now bringing into institution economics much more 
work in > _ al relationships than ever before. We realize that any 
organizatic _ successful only if the human relationships within it are 
successful,, _ we are attempting to bring this realization to our students. 


We are tr: ,,,_ » make them appreciate the art of handling people. We 
are trying . 0; to give them a “sense of the job” and a sense of their 
profession responsibility to their job and to their superior officers. 

Perhap:, he greatest development in our field is the trend toward 
“trainee’’ « = apprentice positions. Such positions are being developed 
in many in..titutions and will continue to develop, for we must bring 
theory and practice close together if either is to have real vitality. We 
must fill the gap between learning and doing. Hence the present ap- 
prentice positions. The questions concerning these positions are many: 
How many hours shall the apprentice work? What shall she be paid? 
Shall she be considered a skilled worker, a supervisor, or a combination 
of the two? I am sure that the apprentice position should be for a 
definite length of time, either one year or six months, the termination 
of the job depending on the resources of the institution, and I believe we 
*~ac'.guard against any tendency toward making apprenticeships an 
inex, 1sive way to get intelligent help. 

Throughout our training we are trying to develop ideals and attitudes 
as well as excellence in performance. We agree that things spiritual have 
difficulty in thriving where things physical are not well ordered; we know 
that housing and feeding are of utmost importance in any community; 
so we must instill in our students a sense of the worthiness of their jobs 
and try to make them see beyond the day’s routine to the place of their 
particular task in the general scheme of things in their community. 

These then, are the trends in our instruction in institution management 
as I see them: increased emphasis on certain factors affecting the stand- 
ardization of work in large quantity cookery; the development of the 
technique of buying; the teaching of equipment from an engineering 
standpoint;the emphasis on business methods in organization and admin- 
istration courses; and the development of apprentice positions. 
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STANDARDIZATION OR TAKING THE GUESSWORK OUT OF 
BUYING 


ROSAMOND COOK 


University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 


It is a commonly conceded fact that service value is an important 
factor in practically every product we buy. In certain cases we speak 
of this quality as durability, in others as work value; some speak of it as 
economic value; but whatever term we may use in describing the quality, 
we recognize it as fundamental and inherent in the product itself. 

How can we assure ourselves that such a quality exists in the product 
and the degree in which it is present? 

The answer seems to be through the use of established measurements 
which will have the accuracy and authority of a standard. Thus, goods 
classified or graded and marked according to a set of specifications 
which measure definite and verifiable quality factors are said to be 
standardized. Many people misunderstand this use of the term 
standardization and confuse it with the idea of less variety in goods. 
Weight and linear measures do not lessen the variety of goods to be 
measured, they merely assure the purchaser of a definite amount of a 
factor called quantity. In the same way, standard specifications assure 
the purchaser of a measured amount of the factors which make for 
durability or service quality. 

This shrewd demand on the part of the consumer not only makes for 
safer buying but is entirely in keeping with the trend of the times from 
the business standpoint. Mere opinion or even expert knowledge is no 
longer accepted as a basis for trading activity, but precise statements of 
the desired qualities in measured amounts are demanded and given. 
Again, standardization of all degrees is fast becoming universal practice 
in industry, some plans being worked out by individuals or firms, some 
by technical organizations, and still others by the users. 

An interesting illustration of the latter is the work now being done on 
sheetings in cooperation with the American Engineering Standards 
Committee. This work began in a research study regarding the reliabil- 
ity of the consumer’s buying habits,' and through the leadership of the 
School of Household Administration of the University of Cincinnati 
many organized groups of consumers have become aware of the hap- 
hazard and unreliable results in buying sheets due to the lack of in- 


1 See JouRNAL or Home Economics, January, 1927, volume 19, page 33. 
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formation on the important factors which bring about the desired 
qualities. 

Another piece of work along the same general lines is just being started 
by the Textile Department of the School of Household Administration. 
This is a study of silk hosiery to determine the qualities most desired by 
the consumer, the manufacturing processes which determine these, and 
the best method of securing the standards which will accurately describe 
the desired characteristics. 

The purposes of standardization include: High utility in the products 
of industry by setting an attainable standard of quality; a scientific basis 
for fair dealing to avoid disputes or settle differences; truthful branding 
and advertising by suitable standards and methods of tests; precision and 
avoidance of waste in science and industry by affording quality standards 
by which materials may be made, sold, and tested; clearer understanding 
between maker, seller, buyer, and user; exact knowledge the basis of the 
buyer’s choice; a single impersonal standard of practice as a basis for 
agreement of all interests, clearly defined in measurable terms; uniformity 
of practice where such is practicable and effective alternates in other 
cases. 

All of these are of direct benefit to the consumer, but the one relating 
to truthful branding and advertising is of particular interest since con- 
fidence in trade-marked goods is fast becoming a habit. And that in 
spite of the fairly well-known fact that the same product may be sold under 
any number of brand names, which may even compete with each other. 
Such a case was discovered last summer by the writer at a sale of sheet- 
ings. The seconds of a certain line of sheeting were being sold under a 
different brand name and without the information being given to pur- 
chasers that the sheets were seconds or in any way related to the brand 
of firsts. A brand name seldom, if ever, describes quality. At the best 
it assures the consumer that the manufacturer wishes to distinguish his 
particular product from others of like nature. It does not, however, 
assure the user of the superiority of the product since it fails to give in 
specific measure the qualities which would make for superiority. Indeed, 
how can we believe otherwise when we are told by a trade magazine that 
there are 2500 brands of perfume, 1200 face powders with probably 3800 
shades, 26 separate types of toilet creams and 1426 brands, 75 shaving 
creams, 500 brands of mustard, 1000 brands of canned peaches, 10,000 
brands of wheat flour, 4500 brands of canned corn, 1000 brands of tea, 
300 brands of canned pineapple and 1000 brands of canned salmon! 
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Some of the ways by which the consumer can make use of standardiza- 
tion in her daily buying are: 

1. Find out the standardizing agencies now in operation—as in the 
Standards Year Book, 1927, published by the United States Department 
of Commerce. 

2. Find out what products are now standardized. 

3. Study standards set up and factors included in specifications. 

4. Show interest by asking questions of merchants, buyers, heads of 
departments, and others about the products studied. 

5. Write to national and state trade associations or individual firms 
asking for information about the standards for the products in question. 

6. Study advertising, labels, wrappers, and other printed information 
which may be attached to the product when purchased. 

7. Ask for and give preference to standardized products in purchasing. 
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Swiss Industrial Canteens. The Verband Schweitzer Volksdienst 
is of interest to all home economists and especially to those engaged in 
industrial work. It promotes the establishment of canteens or lunch 
rooms in Swiss factories and is an outgrowth of the Red Cross canteens 
during the World War. The present organization started in a small 
way, but is remarkably efficient and steadily growing. 

In Switzerland, as in many other countries, lunch rooms or canteens 
were organized during the war for the soldiers. These proved so 
successful that at the end of the war the leaders felt that the idea might 
be applied to industry with equally good results. It was decided there- 
fore, to maintain an organization with headquarters at Zurich, the 
function of which should be to install canteens in factories and in- 
dustrial plants. 

Much of the work at the central office is by volunteers but the re- 
mainder is well paid for from the central treasury, as are the salaries 
of all the canteen managers and helpers. 

The method of work is somewhat as follows: A factory owner makes 
application to have a canteen established in this plant. Immediately 
the Volksdienst architect draws up the plans to fit the needs of the 
particular establishment, and the executive officer of the Volksdienst 
arranges for a suitable person to manage the canteen. The factory 
pays for the building of a small hut or provides the necessary rooms; 
it also pays for all equipment, though this is purchased by the central 
organization. 

The canteens vary with the needs of the plants. Some are small and 
accommodate only about seventy-five for the noon meal, while others are 
large and serve as many as three hundred. Some are cafeterias, some 
serve table-d’héte meals with partial self-service, and some are dining 
rooms in workers’ dormitories, where three meals a day are served to 
the twelve or fifteen occupants. The lunch room itself is always 
attractive with neat tables, pretty pictures, and flowers. 

In a representative small canteen which serves only the noon meal 
and afternoon tea (the latter a delightful and restful European custom) 
the workers come in at noon sharp and take their places at tables for 
fourteen, where hot soup and a salad await them. After eating the 
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soup they stack up the dishes at the end of the table and each man goes 
to a window opening into the kitchen for a plate upon which is a generous 
serving of meat and gravy with macaroni or a vegetable. When the 
men receive this meat course they pay for it with tokens which are 
similar to those used on our street cars and which are purchasable 
several at a time for about 20 cents. Such things as bread and butter, 
cider, or cakes, can also be obtained but are paid for extra. When 
the men have what they want they go back to their places and enjoy 
lunch in company with their fellow-workers. Before they leave the 
room at the end of the meal they sometimes stack their dishes. The 
kitchen force then cleans up quickly and gets ready the afternoon 
tea which is sent to the workers in the factory. 

The managers of these canteens are recruited from three sources: 
the housekeeping schools, girls in foods work in hotels and other establish- 
ments, and girls trained in the canteens themselves. Once a year the 
canteen managers (now numbering about fifty-five) gather for an 
eight-day conference at the army barracks at Luziensteig. Here they 
discuss their work, take lessons in industrial arts, hear lectures on 
psychology, scientific management, economics, art, table decoration, 
home economics, and industrial work of other countries. All the lec- 
turers are leaders in their respective fields. 

Here also we find evidences of efficient organization, for each canteen 
persuades its wholesale dealers to donate such things as enough coffee, 
bread, meat, or other necessity for one meal, thus making the con- 
ference itself comparatively inexpensive. A happy, restful, inspiring 
week in the beautiful Swiss mountains leaves all the managers eager to 
return to their own canteens, to start with new zest some plan learned 
from co-workers or lecturers or formulated themselves in this delight- 
ful spot. 

Perhaps such a plan would not be possible in the United States, but 
in that small progressive country of good will and natural beauty the 
Verband Schweitzer Volksdienst is a successful and increasingly useful 
organization. 

Dorotuy E. WRIGHT, 
State Teachers College, Fredericksburg, Va. 


The Living Costs Program of the National League of Women 
Voters. Women today, in an overwhelming majority, are the purchas- 
ing agents for the home. Whether they live in town or country they are 
faced with the same problem, that of feeding, clothing, and looking after 
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the welfare of the family on a given sum of money. To many this 
problem of wise and careful spending of the sum allotted them is a 
difficult one and they complain bitterly about the high cost of living. 
Unfortunately too few of the women who complain go farther and seek 
to learn some of the causes underlying these costs. 

The National League of Women Voters has a living costs program 
because it feels that one of the vital needs of women today is a better 
understanding of some of the indirect economic causes of the cost of 
living. Many women have said the program had nothing to do with 
their problems. They were trying to keep house in North Dakota, 
Illinois, Massachusetts, or Arizona, and most of the items on the program 
seemed to have some connection with government activities in Wash- 
ington. To be sure the latter is true, but in the League every new study 
which is taken up must go back to some piece of legislation or government 
activity. 

Miss Belle Sherwin, the national president, defines the League ‘“‘As an 
experiment in political education to further the participation of women in 
government.’”’ Women in remote districts, women tied down with 
the many duties of raising a family, women with no flair for politics ask 
how they may participate in government. Mrs. Housekeeper is now 
Mrs. Voting Citizen. She goes to the polls to cast her vote. Does she 
know what the policies are of the man or woman for whom she votes? 
Will they back legislation which will be detrimental to the welfare of her 
home or which will lessen the purchasing value of the money in her 
pocket? Will they be interested in measures which will assure her that 
the meat she buys is free from disease, that her milk is clean, that unfair 
trade practices are not used in selling the commodities she needs for the 
home? 

In order that she may become better acquainted with some of the 
issues which may directly or indirectly have effect on her housekeeping, 
the Living Costs Committee has put on its program and recommended 
for study such subjects as cooperatives, tariff, electric power, Muscle 
Shoals, the work of the Federal Trade Commission, Bureau of Home 
Economics, home demonstration agents. 

League members who have joined tariff study groups, for instance, 
have come to realize that instead of being something vague and far 
away, the tariff is of vital interest to them. Some of them in the past 
have connected it with Paris gowns and luxuries, some connected it with 
politics, some dismissed it from their thoughts, considering it a man’s 
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subject. They have found that tariff thought of in terms of their market 
baskets becomes a reality, that it affects even the most common of their 
household appliances, their bread knives, aluminum pans, and sewing 
machines. As one by one their household articles are discovered to 
be affected they come to the realization that it must be considered as 
one of the factors in living costs. 

A housekeeper desires material for a dress. She buys a fabric which is 
advertised as silk. After the dress has been made up and worn she dis- 
covers that the material is not all pure silk. What can she do about it? 
Has she any redress? Under the laws of this country the word “silk’’ 
cannot be used to describe any fabric unless it is made entirely of silk 
derived from the cocoon of the silk worm. She may file a complaint with 
the Federal Trade Commission, the aim of which is to aid all honorable 
business, to keep competition fair and open, and to prevent unfair trade 
practices. If the Commission after due investigation finds the company 
against which she has complained guilty of an unfair trade practice a 
mandatory decree is issued to cease and desist. Hundreds of complaints 
are received in a year, many of them regarding home commodities, yet 
how many housewives even know there is such a Commission? 

There is probably no woman in the country who is not looking forward 
to the day when electricity will do her work, when she will press a button 
and presto! the work will be done. We are assured that time is coming 
and in the near future. We ask ourselves how is it going to come? 
Will it come through private or public ownership? Will there be state 
or interstate regulation? When it comes to our community are we going 
to be able to afford it, and if so can we afford the necessary electrical 
equipment? Why does electricity cost three times as much in one 
community as it does in another? Why can some communities have 
electricity while others must still depend on gas or kerosene? 

Thinking women of the League are attempting through study to 
answer some of these questions. The Living Costs Committee believes 
there is need for more research work in home economics and need for more 
trained workers to spread the results of the research to the housewives. 
Accordingly it asks of the Congress each year enlarged appropriations 
for the Bureau of Home Economics and urges the states to encourage 
and work for research work in the state colleges and for home demonstra- 
tion agents in the counties. 

When it was possible to feed and clothe a family within the confines of 
the home farm it was not necessary for women to be interested in 
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monoplies, unfair trade practices, tariff, or public utilities. Now that 
industry has been taken from the home and put into factories it behooves 
the house wife to acquaint herself with legislation which will react on the 
welfare of the home,— in other words to do her share in participating in 
government. 
LouIsE G. BALDWIN, 
Chairman, Living Costs Committee, 
National League of Women Voters. 


Student Club Programs. ‘“Wanted—a suggestion for an interesting 
club program. I seem to have exhausted my store of ideas.” ‘What 
would be a good plan around which to organize our years’ program?” 
“How can we create and maintain interest in the club?” These are a 
few of the perplexing questions volunteered by program chairmen of 
student clubs. 

The club at the University of Illinois has found the following points 
helpful in creating interest and building a successful club organization. 


1. Good publicity and advertising to insure each girl knowing about each 
meeting in plenty of time to be there. 

2. Frequent meetings and short ones keep the interest alive and attend- 
ance at a high point. 

3. Variety in subject and type of programs so as to reach the particular 
interests of each girl at some time and widen every girl’s interests. 

4. Dues payable for the entire year at the beginning of the first semester 

5. Social meetings are one of the most important factors. 

6. A program of worthwhile character at every meeting is essential. 


Some clubs have found that one means of keeping individual members 
actively interested is to put the arrangements for each meeting in the 
hands of a special program committee appointed two weeks or more in 
advance. Others find it more satisfactory to have a program chairman 
appointed for the semester at least. Still other clubs have tried the plan 
of dividing the club into committees, each committee with its chairman 
responsible for the program or project in a designated month. Each 
group is given an equal amount of money with which to provide decora- 
tions, refreshments and entertainment. A prize is offered for the best 
and most original group. 

In several schools, especially those in which the clubs are organized as 
an extra-curricular activity, meetings are held weekly, the time varying 
from 20 to 50 minutes. It is necessary to have some definite policy or 
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plan for such frequent meetings if they are to be interesting and worth- 
while. The club at the University of Illinois uses the following monthly 
plan: 


First meeting: (1) Business. (2) Talk by a club member, generally an 
upperclassman, on experience or work in home economics fields. 

Second meeting: Reports, book reviews, reviews of magazine articles of 
home economics interest, interviews with women prominent in home 
activities, given by the members of the club. 

Third meeting: An outside speaker from faculty or town. 

Fourth meeting: Social. An opportunity for the girls to get acquainted 
with each other. 


For educational programs there is a wealth of possibilities. Many 
clubs have a central theme. One especially interested in health has 
included the following: Demonstrations of first aid, bandaging, caring 
for a patient in bed, arranging invalid’s tray; presenting health plays 
from good health magazines, or the National Dairy Council and even 
original plays by club members; talks on health habits by local doctors, 
nurses, dentists; and an illustrated talk and demonstration on shoes by 
representaives of the Cantilever Shoe Company. 

Several clubs have found home economics in other lands an interesting 
theme for several meetings. The program described on page 101 of the 
February JOURNAL shows that travelled visitors and club members alike 
can contribute to a series of meetings on such a subject. A similar suc- 
cessful topic was ‘““Homes, furnishings, and costumes abroad.”’ 

Some clubs have been interested in personal improvement and have 
included talks on social usage, correct food habits, table manners, and 
business and travel etiquette; a question box on manners; and a talk on 
color and its application to the individual in the selection of clothes. 

Programs frequently take their cue from the season, giving a special 
Halloween party in October; using the significance of Thanksgiving Day 
as the basis of the November program; observing Ellen H. Richards 
birthday, December third, by a special program or a play devoted to the 
ideas of this founder of home economics. Christmas offers many pos- 
sibilities, a special program for the club or an excuse for inviting small 
children who would have little of Christmas in their homes to a tree 
arranged with the real Christmas spirit. The club at the Arkansas 
State Teachers College worked out a gift program with a display of gifts 
suitable for various types and ages of recipients, a demonstration of 
attractive methods of wrapping Christmas packages, suggestions for 
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Christmas decorations for the home and dinner table, and a demonstra- 
tion of making and packing Christmas candies. In January, Thrift 
Week may be observed by an appropriate talk on intelligent spending, 
budgets, or good buying habits. In February, a patriotic program or a 
Valentine party is appropriate. March suggests a St. Patrick’s Day 
program or party. For May there are the possibilities of Child Health 
Day or a May Day féte. 

Other topics which clubs have discussed at their educational programs 
include “Literature in the home,” ‘Books for children,” “How to ap- 
preciate music,” ‘Appreciation, selection, and arrangement of pictures,” 
“Chinaware,” “Property rights of women in my state,” “Insurance,” 
“Lives of great women,” “Prominent women in the field of home eco- 
nomics,” ‘‘Vocational training,’ ‘Merrill-Palmer School,” “Parliamen- 
tary drill,” “Illustrated talks and exhibits of rare fabrics and needlework,”’ 
“How to wash delicate fabrics,” “Style of hats and millinery for the 
coming season,’’ ‘‘Making of flowers,” ‘‘Meal planning.” 

The home economics club offers an excellent opportunity for talks by 
important speakers who may come to school. Some clubs definitely plan 
each year to entertain someone well known in the field of home economics. 

Several clubs have had interesting debates at their meetings on such 
subjects as uniforms for high school girls or cash and carry methods of 
shopping, or defending the thesis, ““Modern girls’ clothing is more 
hygienic, more beautiful, and more sensible than clothing worn by our 
grandmothers.” 

Several clubs have cooperated in the local observance of Better Homes 
Week. One club cooperated with the local Women’s Club by talks and 
demonstrations on ‘‘First aid in the home,” another by taking charge 
of store-window exhibits of children’s clothing, play materials, and food, 
and of color schemes for rooms with different exposures. 

One club undertook the problem of influencing the entire school to 
select proper lunches at school; another that of feeding children in the 
grades; while another club selected the preschool child as its topic of 
study—health, food, and behavior, including in the program a talk on the 
psychology of play and the care and selection of toys. 

A craft class just before Christmas proved intensely interesting to one 
club, which made lamp shades, dyed batik scarfs, painted handkerchiefs 
and plaques, and dressed French and colonial dolls. 

In another club the social committee acts as advisor to other school 
clubs for teas, parties, and other entertainments and its members may 
be called upon at any time to help plan for such events. 
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Other club calendars include field trips to such establishments as a 
pasteurizing plant, a woolen mill, a large cleaning or dyeing establish- 
ment, a commercial laundry, a modern large bakery, a candy factory, a 
large hotel kitchen, dining room, and lounge, and various sections of large 
local department stores. 

In their year’s program most clubs include such things as teas for 
mothers, exhibits of work, plays, radio programs, carnivals, or joint 
parties with other organizations. And no club program is complete 
without the occasional hike, picnic, out-of-door breakfast, or swimming 
party. 

SAIDEE E. STARK, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


The Fifth Pan-American Child Congress. The American Home 
Economics Association made a valuable international contact when it 
was represented by the field worker in child development and parental 
education at the Fifth Pan American Child Congress, held in Havana, 
Cuba, December 8-15, 1927. 

The purpose of these conferences is the promotion of a program in 
the Americas which will maintain and safeguard conditions in these 
countries which make for wholesome child development. It was hearten- 
ing to sit in with representatives from sixteen countries and to see all 
differences submerged in their common interest—child welfare. 

These congresses have already accomplished much in furthering re- 
search, education, and desirable legislation and out of them has come 
the American International Institute for the Protection of Children 
which has its headquarters at Montevideo and which includes in its 
membership all of the Latin-American countries. As yet legislation 
has not been enacted which provides for the membership of the United 
States, but it is anticipated that this will soon be done. 

The United States sent sixteen official delegates to the Congress, in- 
cluding representatives from the United States Children’s Bureau, the 
United States Department of Education, the United States Public 
Health Service, the Child Welfare League of America, the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, the National Conference of Social 
Work, the National Catholic Welfare Conference, American Home 
Economics Association, and three members from Porto Rico, repre- 
senting education, public health and home economics. 

The Congress was organized in six sections: medicine, hygiene, 
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legislation, sociology, education, and psychology. The morning sessions 
were devoted to the discussion of problems of general interest and the 
afternoon to topics within the fields of special sections. 

The paper from the American Home Economics Association, ‘“The 
School’s Responsibility for Training in Child Care,’”’ was read before the 
education section, which gave its endorsement and support to the 
recommendation that training for parenthood and in the understanding 
of problems in child care and management are a responsibility of the 
public school, that suitable classes should be organized as a part of the 
curriculum of the day school, and that special classes should be organ- 
ized for parents. 

During the congress several social occasions were planned where the 
delegates could meet a number of the prominent Cuban men and women. 
The delegates were also entertained at a number of the beautiful clubs 
in Havana and the visiting women were guests at tea in several of the 
delightful Cuban homes. Many of these are one story buildings with 
very high ceilings. ‘The inner courts or patios are charming with their 
beautiful colored tiles and palms and gay flowers. The houses also 
have very large double doors which open their full length and with the 
high ceilings and the patios provide a particularly satisfactory type of 
architecture for a warm climate. 

The visiting of schools was one of the most interesting features of the 
Congress. Havana has practically no specially constructed school 
buildings and the schools are held in made-over houses with much 
over-crowding and practically no play space. Fortunately the patios 
give the benefit of good air. Home economics is offered in the 8th 
grade and is principally cooking and sewing. The sewing classes in all 
of the schools were making layettes, as they were all assisting with the 
national baby show held in Havana at the time of the Congress. Girls 
desiring more home economics go to a special school known as the 
Escuella del Hogar (The School of the Home). The work here is very 
good, the curriculum covers a wide range of homemaking subjects and 
the general academic subjects are very well correlated with their do- 
mestic science. ‘There were about 285 girls in the schools and demands 
for twice that many for entrance. 

One of the most interesting visits was to one of the very good créches, 
the Dr. Findley Créche, named in honor of the American doctor who 
did much to free Cuba from the scourge of yellow fever. This créche 
was under the supervision of Department of Health and Sanitation and 
was beautifully equipped, clean, and well kept. The children come from 
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the homes of working mothers and no fees are charged for their keeping. 
It has all the essentials for developing into a good nursery school save 
that the necessary educational viewpoint is lacking as the medical men 
have not been trained to consider the child’s experience in such a school 
as an important influence in his development. This same situation of 
course maintains in most of the day nurseries in the United States. 

The Porto Rican members of the American delegation were very 
happily selected, including the director of public health, the assistant 
superintendent of schools, and Miss Willsey, the head of the home 
economics work in the University of Porto Rico. All three of these had 
their training in the States. Their generous assistance in interpreting 
the Spanish papers and the Latin-American point of view was most 
helpful. Miss Willsey has been in Porto Rico for eight years serving 
first as teacher, then as supervisor of the home economics in the public 
schools, and being now responsible for the home economics in the 
University and for training teachers for the Porto Rican schools. She 
believes that as soon as possible, the teachers in the schools should be 
well trained Porto Rican girls. 

Everywhere the most pressing need seemed to be good books. There 
are practically no home economics books or even bulletins written in 
Spanish and only a few of the English ones have been translated, so that 
teachers find a great dearth of subject matter with which to supplement 
the practice work in cooking and sewing. 

The Congress closed with the passage of a number of significant and 
encouraging resolutions. Among them recommendations to include the 
teaching of child care and mother training as a part of the program of 
education in the public schools; the encouragement of psychological 
clinics as a public health measure; the inclusion of psychology as a part 
of medical training and of the psychology of adolescence as a required 
part of the training of secondary school teachers; and that children 
under public care be placed in homes rather than institutions. 

The delegates, mostly men, were persons of prominence and influence 
in their respective countries and they went back stimulated and strength- 
ened to put forth even greater effort for the welfare of children. Such 
a meeting, by focusing the interest of a whole group upon the solution 
of a common problem, must always result in progress. 

ANNA E. RICHARDSON, 
Field Worker in Child Development and 
Parental Education, American Home 
Economics Association. 














EDITORIAL 


Electricity and Home Economics Research. In the investiga- 
tions regarding the use of electricity on the farm which the Committee 
on the Relation of Electricity to Agriculture has been carrying on, the 
problems of the home use of electricity have become increasingly im- 
portant. With this in mind, Dr. E. A. White, director of the Com- 
mittee, arranged a home economics conference on rural electrification in 
Chicago at the time of the meeting of the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges last November. The objects of this meeting between a small 
group of home economists and members of the Committee were to 
consider briefly the status of home economic investigations as related to 
the use of electricity and to outline a program of investigation into the 
use of electricity in the rural home. Several papers read at the first 
session furnished the background for the later informal discussion. 
Miss Eloise Davison, who represents the American Home Economics 
Association on the Committee, told of the general purposes of the 
conference; Dr. White gave a general description of the rural electrifica- 
tion movement; Miss Anna E. Richardson made an analysis of home 
economics problems; and Dr. A. H. Ryan discussed fatigue studies in 
household talks. The possibilities and nature of home economics 
research in this field were presented by Dr. Davidson in the paper which 
the JOURNAL is privileged to print on page 157. 


As a result of its deliberations, the Conference adopted the following 
resolutions: 


WuereEAs, The amount of labor used in farm homes is very large in the 
aggregate; and 

Wuereas, The development of comfort-giving and labor-saving equip- 
ment has in the past contributed in a large measure to the improvement of 
the farm home and has made farm life more pleasant; and 

WHEREAS, It may be expected that further progress and development in 
utilizing time, effort, and income more effectively will be affected by the 
further introduction of mechanical equipment into the home; and 

WueErEAS, The well-being of the farm family is of paramount agricultural 
problem of the times; and 

WuereEas, Conserving human energy is important in the performance of 


household tasks; and 
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Wuereas, Certain home economics institutions and agencies have been 
interested and actively engaged in the study of household equipment; and 

WHEREAS, The need is appreciated for a coordinated program for investi- 
gation which will provide information with reference to the wise choice, 
efficient use, and proper care of household equipment; and 

WHEREAS, Home economics research institutions and agencies have recog- 
nized the importance and necessity for cooperation and have certain studies 
and investigations now under way; therefore, 

Be It Resolved: That the Honorable, the Secretary of Agriculture, be 
requested to consider the possibility of the United States Department of 
Agriculture furnishing research specialists, whose work shall be: 

1. To make a survey and study of labor in the farm home for the purpose 
of ascertaining the relation of mechanical household equipment to the well- 
being of the farm family. 

2. To make a survey to find the amount and nature of research in the 
field now under way. 

3. To prepare a comprehensive list of suggested research projects. 

4. To formulate a coordinated and cooperative program of research in 
household equipment. 

5. To formulate a plan for the dissemination of this information. 


These have since been formally concurred in by the president of the 
American Home Economics Association and submitted to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 


Abstracts on Household Equipment and Management. In spite 
of increasing interest in the efficiency of household devices and in the 
better management of the housekeeper’s time, definite information on 
these subjects is hard to come by. This is partly because interest in 
this phase of their problem is a recent development among home econ- 
omists and little research has been carried on from their point of view 
but that does not tell the whole story. The producers and distrib- 
utors of household appliances and of fuels and power are also concerned 
to know what happens when their goods are used in the house, and how 
such use can be made more attractive to the homemaker. Moreover, 
facts gathered for a technical purpose are often capable of household 
application. Thus it happens that trade and technical journals contain 
not a little material useful to those concerned with household manage- 
ment and equipment. The material is scattered through an enormous 
number of periodicals, many of them not easily available, and the 
problem is how to bring it together for more general use. Apparently 
no one has attempted to do this, at any rate not for publication, though 
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it would obviously be useful to many groups to keep themselves in- 
formed regarding developments in these related fields. 

The JOURNAL OF Home Economics, therefore, feels it may be ren- 
dering a genuine service in instituting a regular series of abstracts from 
the scattered literature. The first installment begins on page 207 of 
the present issue, and it is planned to publish them every other month. 
They are being prepared by Mrs. Paul Howe, a trained home economist 
who did post graduate work in physics and whose ability as an ab- 
stractor is familiar to JOURNAL readers from the abstracts on child care 
and development. 

That this first installment includes mainly articles on equipment and 
little on household management is due to the fact that this month’s 
review of the journals revealed no papers on the latter subjects—a lack 
which it is hoped will not prove frequent. It will be interesting to 
watch how the different phases compare in quantity. The present 
interest in new types of refrigerators, for example, is plainly reflected 
in the number of abstracts under this topic. 


Iowa Conference on Child Study and Parent Education. Home 
economists en route to the American Home Economics Association 
meeting in Des Moines are invited to attend the Second Annual State 
Conference on Child Study and Parent Education to be held at the 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, June 20, 21, and 22, immediately 
preceding the Des Moines meeting. 

This conference is planned for homemakers, both fathers and mothers, 
teachers, nurses, social workers, ministers,—all those who realize the 
vital importance of child life. 

The program will deal with parent education through child study, 
centering around the three outstanding phases of childhood: preschool, 
preadolescent, and adolescent. 

That parenthood is a vocation for which one must prepare, that our 
universities and colleges have the responsibility of providing the courses 
of study leading to such a vocation, that the newer understanding of 
child behavior must be made available for people who are now parents, 
all these and many more facts face anyone who considers the field at 
all. The complexity of modern life and its influence on family life, the 
new freedom of women with its effect on the marriage relation, the 
increasing number of nursery schools: these are some of the conditions 
which are engaging the thoughtful person today when he considers 
child life and the home. 
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The general plan of the conference is similar to that held last year: 
general addresses by special speakers on their particular field and 
round table conferences led by these same speakers through at least 
two sessions of the conference. There will be an extended exhibit of 
books for both parents and children, toys, and pictures, and an oppor- 
tunity will be given to see the preschool laboratories of the Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station. 

There is no charge for attendance at any of the meetings. Anyone 
interested should write to Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 


The Washington Child Research Center. The Washington 
Child Research Center was opened early in February in a very com- 
fortable house with a large sunny yard, admirably suited to the purpose 
of the Center. 

The work of the Center for the present will be devoted to a nursery 
school of about twenty children close to three years of age, to research, 
and to consultation with parents. This last service will be available to 
parents of the nursery school children and to others who are unable to 
have their children enrolled because of age limits or full registration. 

The readers of the Journal will recall that a three-year grant was made 
last spring to the American Home Economics Association by the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial for the establishment of a cooperative 
Center for child study. 

The following agencies have been cooperating in this project: American 
Association of University Women, American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, Child Development Committee of the National Research Council, 
George Washington University, Maryland University, United States 
Bureau of Education, United States Bureau of Home Economics, United 
States Public Health Service. The executive committee made up of the 
representatives from these agencies has been carefully making plans for 
the Center and is fortunate in the very excellent staff engaged to carry 
on the work. 

Dr. Mandel Sherman of Chicago is the director of the Center, planning 
its general policies and conducting research. Dr. Sherman, who holds an 
M.D. from Rush Medical College and a Ph.D. in psychology from the 
University of Chicago, has been for the last five years psychiatrist in the 
Neuro-Psychiatric Clinic, Northwestern University Medical School. 
His research has been mostly in the field of the mental development and 
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behavior of children, with special emphasis on the influence of the social 
environment upon the behavior of a normal child. His work has been 
carried on with infants and children ranging from one-half hour to 
fourteen years of age. He has published a number of important papers 
in the medical and psychological journals. 

Associated with Dr. Sherman in the nursery school will be Miss 
Christine Heinig, a former teacher at the Merrill-Palmer School of 
Homemaking in Detroit and the director of the Franklin Street Nursery 
School, Chicago, who will be head teacher; and, as assistant teacher, Miss 
Helen Lathrop, a graduate in Home Economics from Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, who has had special nursery school training. 

The cooperation of the American Home Economics Association and the 
Bureau of Home Economics in this Center will do much to forward the 
good work now being done in child development as a part of the program 
of home economics. 

It is anticipated that contacts will be established with a number of 
other educational agencies concerned with home economics and hav- 
ing headquarters in Washington, such as the Extension Service, the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, the home economics service 
of the Bureau of Education, and it is hoped that through them, the work 
of the Center will make available to teachers, workers, and homemakers 
all over the country valuable assistance in this fast developing field of 
child development and parental education. 


Tuberculosis and Early Diagnosis. In March the National 
Tuberculosis Association is to conduct a nation-wide campaign for the 
early diagnosis of tuberculosis. Billboards, street car cards, and 
posters will remind the public that a combination of any of such early 
symptoms as “too easily tired,’ loss of weight, indigestion, and the 
“cough that hangs on,” is a danger signal and will urge people to “Let 
your doctor decide” whether or not it really means trouble, and if so, 
how to avert it. Along with this will go the attempt to stimulate 
renewed interest on the part of the medical profession in the recognition 
of the early signs of tuberculosis. In this second objective the Asso- 
ciation will have the cooperation of the American Medical Association 
with its Journal and Hygeia, and also that of the American Public 
Health Association. 

The importance of such a campaign is indicated by the fact that 
270,000 active but unknown cases of tuberculosis are said to exist in 
the United States. 
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Beauty, Utility and Museums. Mr. Richard F. Bach, associate in 
industrial arts on the staff of the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York understands far better than most how museums, schools, and in- 
dustry can work togeter to raise appreciation of good design and work- 
manship and increase the beauty in everyday things. Some of this he 
has expressed so happily in the preface to his recent pamphlet describing 
the Fogg Museum of Art at Harvard University that quotations from it 
were printed in the October Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum, and 
are here passed on to JOURNAL readers. 


The museum of service, the museum in daily use, the museum an aid to 
industry, the museum an educational instrument—these are concepts which 
have only recently struck root in museum theory. They have grown out of the 
static collection of objects—the mere exhibition, in other words—which was the 
one-time purpose and high objective of museums. Nor has the growth been 
Om «ses 

But practice is the surest foundation of theory and by dint of much effort and 
many trials certain points of museum theory have been established. Of these 
the one paramount is, in the words of Goode, that a finished museum is a dead 
museum. In effect this means two things: first, that the collections are them- 
selves alive, subject to constant modification in terms of acquisition, improved 
arrangement, aggrandizement by loans, amendment by special or transient 
collections, retirement of the less desirable, and in other ways; secondly, that 
the usefulness of the material practically, informationally and inspirationally 
to various classes of people or types of interest is the real test of its value, the 
measure of its service. 

Robert W. de Forest makes it clear that as the muscle may be trained to life, 
the eye that only looks may be trained to see. It is the museum’s task to train 
the eye, which means here the mind, to appreciate. 


Richard’s recent book on “Industrial Art and the Museum (noted in 
February) shows how museums of industrial art in Europe and America 
are serving this same end. A paragraph in his introduction clears up 
some of the common misconceptions regarding the nature and function 
of industrial art. The latter, as he understands it, relates to 


the production of things primarily of use in which the effort has been made to 
introduce the element of beauty. Whether the things are made by hand, or by 
machine, or by both, is a matter of no importance as regards their relation to 
life. There are only two elements, use and the aim to make beautiful, that are 
definitive. Each of these is concerned with purpose, the method of making is 
inconsequential. Under the production conditions of today hand work and 
machine work are often interwoven in such a fashion that no line of demarca- 
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tion is possible. Even if it were, no significance attaches from the standpoint 
of definition. The two methods of making may be in strong contrast from 
the economic standpoint and in aesthetic results, but when they comprehend 
the double purpose noted, they serve the same social need. In any large sense, 
the aims present in the conception and making are the only qualities that dis- 
tinguish industrial art from the fine arts on the one hand, and the rest of the 
mechanical arts on the other. It is unnecessary to dwell upon the fact that 
beauty must first of all be achieved by thorough fitness to function, perfection of 
workmanship, and appropriate use of material. These factors are fundamental 
and sometimes sufficient in themselves, but more often they provide only a 
basis to which other and varied notes of beauty may be added. 


Home Economics and Federal Legislation. With Congress in 
session, the active legislative season is on in Washington, and several 
measures endorsed by the American Home Economics Association have 
already come to the fore, as will be described later. Members of the 
Association are urgently requested to bear one important fact in mind 
in reading about them. No amount of work by the representatives of 
the Association in Washington can be effective unless it convincingly 
reflects genuine interest on the part of the membership at large and 
is backed by active work by members in the states. 

Spokesmen for organizations have appeared so often before con- 
gressional committees to advocate certain measures, claiming that they 
represented so and so many thousands or even millions of members, 
when in reality they voiced only the desire of a small legislative com- 
mittee or governing board, that members of Congress have naturally 
become somewhat wary, and it behooves the spokesman to prove that 
the legislation in question really concerns the interests of the organiza- 
tion and is receiving the active local support of its members. 

Active local support may show itself in several ways. In an emergency 
the legislative committee may call upon individual members to write 
or telegraph their wishes to certain senators or congressmen, but this 
is not the most important method. One important thing is to build 
up local public opinion in favor of a measure so that the demand for it 
will be more general and more intelligent. Another is for local members 
to make their local representatives in Congress realize that they seriously 
desire the legislation and why they desire it. And the first step toward 
this is to inform themselves. In other words, a campaign for legislat- 
tion such as the Association is concerned with is in the main an educa- 
tional campaign, beginning with the individual members, passing from 
them to their neighbors on the one hand and their congressmen on the 
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other, and with representation at congressional hearings as only a more 
intensive means of emphasizing what has already been proved by indi- 
vidual, local action. 

If we really wish more money for the Bureau of Home Economics or 
for home demonstration work, if we believe in vocational home eco- 
nomics education or a federal department of education, let us find out 
exactly why and how we do so. Then let us make as many people as 
we can agree with us and tell our congressmen what we wish them to do 
about it. If we do not do this we are not honestly and sincerely support- 
ing the legislation which we have agreed to support. 


The Bureau of Home Economics. Home economists do not need 
to be told the importance of adequate support for the only official 
bureau devoted to the scientific study and dissemination of facts regard- 
ing the problems of the ordinary home. At present the research work 
of the bureau is organized under three heads: foods and nutrition, 
economic studies, and textiles and clothing. In each of these divisions 
valuable work is being carried on and more studies equally valuable 
await the appropriation of large funds. 

The Department of Agriculture budget for the fiscal year 1929 
submitted to Congress December 7, 1927, includes the following: 


Bureau of Home Economics, $137,281, which includes $5,037 for expanding 
researches on foods and nutrition, and $5,000 for the development of dietary 
studies, including the inauguration of a national survey of dietary habits as 
a basis for guiding production and marketing programs. 


This is $10,037 more than the amount allowed in 1928, and the 
increase is gratifying to the friends of the Bureau as indicating con- 
fidence in the value of its work. The total sum is not so satisfactory, 
however, when compared with the allowances for other bureaus. Of the 
eleven bureaus or services in the Department of Agriculture which are 
organized for research, only three have budgets calling for less than a 
million dollars—the Bureau of Dairy Industry with $518,165, the 
Bureau of Public Roads with $440,880, and the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics with $137,281. This last is less than one-one-hundredth the 
amount assigned to the Bureau of Animal Industry, which heads the 
list with $14,255,370. 

Cannot the friends of home economics make clear to their representa- 
tives in Congress the striking disproportion of these amounts? The 
business of household consumption is engaged in by all the families of 
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the country, it involves the chief earnings of our workers, and on it 
depend the profits of many of our most important industries, to say 
nothing of the health, earning capacity, and personal satisfaction of our 
individual citizens. Is definite information about it only one-third as 
useful to the nation as that about the dairy industry, or less than one- 
thirtieth as important as that about agricultural economics? 


The Capper-Ketcham Bill. This measure is an amendment to the 
Smith-Lever Act intended to provide further funds for agricultural 
and home economics extension, including boys’ and girls’ club work, in 
the various states. A similar bill was introduced in the previous 
Congress and was endorsed in principle by the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association at its annual meeting in June, 1927. Hearings on the 
present bill were held in January before the House Committee on Agri- 
culture and the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. The 
executive secretary of the Association spoke in favor of it before both 
Committees, but with an amendment which called for a “just and fair” 
apportionment between the agricultural and home economics agents 
in the states. The bill, with amendments, was favorably reported out 
of both Committees. 


Vocational Education Bill. In place of the so-called Fess or 
Home Economics Amendment to the Smith-Hughes Act which was 
introduced but not acted on at the several earlier sessions of Congress 
and which had been actively supported by the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, there were introduced into the present session 
several bills each intended to enlarge the appropriations made to the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education for work in agriculture, in- 
dustry, and home economics. None of these was entirely satisfactory 
to the representatives of the American Home Economics Association 
in the form in which they were originally drawn, but it was hoped that 
those introduced by Representative Menges of Pennsylvania and 
Senator George of Georgia and sponsored by the American Vocational 
Association could be so modified as to enlist the support of home econ- 
omists. Further information may be obtained from the American 
Home Economics Association, 617 Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 


Department of Education. Renewed energy was given to the 
work for a bill to create a federal department of education with a secre- 
tary in the president’s cabinet by the fact that President Coolidge listed 
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it specifically in his message among the desirable pieces of legislation. 
It is true that the department was there termed that of “Education and 
public welfare,” a designation less satisfactory than one referring only 
to education. On the other hand, it is encouraging to remember that 
this is the first time the President has advocated any such department 
independently of the general reorganization of the existing executive 
departments. Information and literature will be furnished on re- 
quest by the National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D.C. 


The National League of Women Voters, Legislation, and the 
Cost of Living. The relation between law and the market-basket is 
something which we always admit in the abstract and frequently forget 
when we come to its concrete manifestations. For example, Muscle 
Shoals in the newspaper headlines probably suggests to most of us a 
sort of federal white elephant bred of war, politics, and we are not sure 
what else, and we very likely fail to think back to its possible connec- 
tion with the price of agricultural products or of power, in other words, 
with the cost of living. This connection is neither immediate in time 
nor direct in effect, but it is none the less real on that account. The 
very fact that the connection is remote and indirect increases the im- 
portance of having it seen and understood by the individual citizen, 
especially the individual citizen whose chief concern is to improve condi- 
tions of living. 

To home economists the work of the Costs of Living Committee of 
the National League of Women Voters is particularly welcome because 
it attempts to educate the woman voter to see these relationships between 
public policies and the purchasing power of her dollar, and the descrip- 
tion of that work given on page 168 by the chairman of the Committee, 
Mrs. Harris Baldwin (who, by the way, is a trained home economist, 
formerly in the extension work of the Dairy Division of the United 
States Department of Agriculture) will seem a most encouraging sign 
of the times. The subjects on the study program of the Committee 
include cooperatives, the Federal Trade Commission, electric power, 
and Muscle Shoals, and reading lists for the use of members have been 
prepared on the tariff, electric power, and the elimination of unneces- 
sary wastes in production and distribution of commodities. How many 
home economists are as intelligently informed as they know they 
should be on these basic problems of the cost of living? 














RESEARCH 


THE FIELD OF RESEARCH ON THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS OF THE HOME 


MRS. CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE 


Chairman, Section onthe Economicand Social Problems of the Home, American Home Economics 
Association 


In the spring of 1927 the Committee on the Economic and Social 
Problems of the Home, of the American Home Economics Association, 
requested the three-hundred-odd persons on its mailing-list to report all 
titles known to them of research in its field, just completed or under way. 
The returns have been amplified by checking over the lists of dissertations 
published in the American Economic Review, September, 1926 and 1927, 
and in the American Journal of Sociology, May and July, 1927. Every 
effort has been made to verify the titles and to complete the list. How- 
ever, it is here presented merely as a first attempt at such a compilation, 
no doubt incomplete. 

The reasons for making such a list are obvious. The field of research 
covered is anew one. If suitable methods are to be developed in the near 
future, it is essential that workers on similar problems keep in close 
touch with each other. The use made of the national cooperative 
projects outlined by the joint committee on projects and correlation of 
research of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and United States 
Department of Agriculture and its sub-committees is evidence of the 
recognition of this need. Likewise, the Advisory Committee on Social 
and Economic Research in Agriculture of the Social Science Research 
Council has suggested in its recent report that a permanent committee 
be established to act as a clearing-house of information as to research 
now under way or in contemplation by the various agencies and as a 
conference body on standards and methods and to suggest research in 
undeveloped fields. The time is near when such a committee dealing 
with the economic and social problems of the home will be desirable, 
if not essential. 

In compiling this list, which will appear later in this report, one 
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of the greatest difficulties encountered was in getting individuals to 
realize what were titles pertaining to the economic and social problems of 
the home, the tendency being to put a very narrow interpretation upon 
the topic. 

For this reason it seemed essential to outline this field of research. 
A tentative outline is offered as a starting point for discussion, out of 
which a more nearly final outline may develop. The main heads are, 
on the whole, independent in that each attacks the economic and social 
problems of the home from a different angle. However, they are all 
closely interrelated and react one upon the other. For example, prac- 
tically all the sub-heads under A might be listed as sub-heads under 
various other sections, but they are placed under an independent heading 
because it is desirable and useful to study any one of these factors to 
determine its influence upon the home as a whole. 


TENTATIVE OUTLINE OF THE FIELD 


A. Societal factors as they influence the home 
I. Economic 
a. Distribution of the national wealth and income 
. Amount received by families and by individuals 
. Regularity of receipt 
. Sources—earnings, investments, state 
4. Theories of property and of responsibilities of ownership 
5. Theories and systems of taxation 
b. Methods, place, and conditions of production under various 
systems 
c. Prices and the price system 
1. The cost of food, housing, and other items which enter into 
the cost of living 
2. Business cycles, seasonal changes 
3. Price levels 
d. Financial institutions 
1. Insurance 
2. Investment 
3. Credit 
II. Specific social institutions and agencies connected with them 
a. Church 
b. School 
c. Government 
d. Others 
III. Social attitudes, traditions, public opinion, etc. 
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B. Consumption factors as they influence the home 
I. Standard of living 
a. Method used in securing and analyzing data 
1. Testing of various techniques 
2. Development of mechanisms such as expenditure scales and 
index numbers 
b. General studies of standards of living 
. Family 
2. Individual 
3. Institution 
4. Nation 
c. Quantity and quality consumed and money laid out upon speci- 
fied items in the individual and the family budget, and the 
results obtained under a given set of circumstances as 
affected by size of family, size of income, location, occu- 
pation, social status, changes in prices and in price levels, 
marketing methods, advertising, fashion, specific pieces of 
legislation, and other factors 
. All items 
. Food 
. Housing 
. Clothing 
. Operating 
. Furnishing and Equipment 
. Health 
. Development 
. Personal 
10. Automobile 
11. Savings and Investment 
d. Quantity and quality consumed and money laid out upon specific 
commodities and services by the nation as a whole 
1. Changes from time to time in the national consumption 
2. Seasonal and perhaps cyclical changes 
3. Long-run social and economic effects of the nation’s con- 
suming habits 
e. Qualitative analysis of standards of living 
1. Comparison of present American standards of living at 
different levels with those of other times and places 
2. Comparison of actual standards with theoretical standards 
representing various levels of living 
3. Origin of various elements in our standards of living, 
economic, social, psychological, anthropological, and 
historical 
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4. Effects of population changes 
5. Evaluation of standards of living at different levels and 


development of standards of consumption and of ex- 
penditures based upon actual standards and upon a 
social philosophy of life 


f. Community factors and facilities as they influence the standard 


wns 


au 


of living 


. Education 
. Recreation 
. Health 


. Social service 


. Legislation and its administration 


Other 


II. Consumption processes and theories 
a. Marketing from the point of view of the consumer 
1. Facilities offered in a given locality 
2. Methods and costs of distribution of specific commodities 
3. Special studies of various types of retail agencies as to cost, 


etc. 


b. Consumer habits 
1. 
2. 


3. 


Types of retail agencies patronized and services demanded 

Methods of payment as they influence business operating 
costs 

Member of the family purchasing specified commodities and 
services 

Factors making for change in consumer habits and purchases 

(a) Economic, such as price changes, etc. 

(b) Psychological, such as advertising, fashion, etc. 

(c) Educational, such as developing new wants, codes of 

consumption, etc. 


III. Consumer protection and the improvement of consumption 
a. Federal, state, and local legislation and regulation 
b. Standardization of consumer goods and sale by specification 
c. Consumer education 
1. Basis of wise choice 
2. Sense of social responsibility 
IV. Theory of consumption and philosophy of life 
C. Household production factors as they influence the home 
I. Description and evaluation of and methods for improving the 
activities and processes of household production and their 
organization 
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a. Goods and services produced in the household by each member 
of the family and by paid help 

1. The present situation at different levels of living 

2. The relation between household activities and the other 
activities in the 24-hour day of each member of the 
household, including the use of leisure 

3. How affected by composition and size of family, income, 
locality, occupation of members of family, tradition, 
etc. 

b. An evaluation of present, and suggestions for improved household 
production from the point of view of planning, materials, 
equipment, arrangement of plant and of equipment, methods 
of work, labor policy, and such factors 

c. Development of standards of methods of work and of achieve- 
ment through the application of scientific methods such as 
are used in the best industrial practice 

II. The economic value of the time of the homemaker and of other 
members of the family when engaged in household production 

a. As applied to specific tasks 

b. As applied to household production as a whole 

c. Asa total contribution to the national income 

III. Transfer of production from the household to outside agencies 

a. History of the movement and extent to which it has developed 
in the various branches of household production 

b. Reasons for the transfer, both economic and social 

c. Comparison of cost, quantity, and quality of product as produced 
in the household and outside 

1. From the point of view of the family 
2. From the point of view of society 

d. Effects of the transfer upon the members of the household, upon 
the family as a whole, upon industry, and upon the com- 
munity 

c. Conditions under which production should be further taken out 
of the home 

I). Distribution and Management of wealth and of income in the home 
I. The influence of the source of wealth and income 

a. Earned income 
1. Husband 
2. Wife 
3. Children 

b. Income from investments 

c. Income from gifts, philanthropic sources, the state 
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Control by various members of the family 

a. Legal 

b. Customary 

The financial status of the father, the mother, the children 

Methods of family budgeting and accounting 

Methods of handling family finances, payment by cash, checks, 
charge accounts, installments, etc. 

Methods of investment 

a. Financing home building and buying 

b. Other 

Methods of transferring property 

a. During life 

b. At death 


E. Family relations 


I. 


IT. 


Ill. 


IV. 


Size, composition and organization of family 
a. Statistics 
b. Descriptive studies of American families 
. Historical and comparative data 
Different types of composition and of organization of the family 
. Effects of social, psychological, political, and economic factors, 
such as 
. Urbanization 
. Mobility of population and migration 
. Occupation 
. Changed position of women 
(a) Education 
(b) Suffrage 
(c) Entry into paid work and interests outside the home 
(1) Single women 
(2) Married women 
5. Changed status of child 
6. New ideas and practices, as birth control 
Functions of the family and the manner in which they have been 
and are being fulfilled 
Marriage 


on n 
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a. Statistics 


b. Law and its administration 


c. Religion 

d. Custom, tradition, attitudes 

e. Present-day criticism and ideals 

Stability of the family 

a. Conflict, divorce, and desertion 
1. Statistics 
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VII. 
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2. Law 
(a) The family court 
(b) Suggestions for reform 
3. Religion 
4. Custom, tradition, attitudes 
5. Present-day situation, criticism, and ideals 
b. Effects of broken homes 


. Conservation of the family. Influence of 


a. Religion 
b. Education for family life 
c. Legislation 
1. Labor laws 
2. Housing laws 
3. Laws in regard to domestic relations except marriage and 
divorce 
4. Eugenic laws 
5. Attempts to improve economic situation 
(a) Family allowance 
(b) Mother’s pension 
(c) Other 
Home environment 
a. Family relationships 
1. Husband and wife 
2. Parent and child 
3. Child and child 
b. Family ideals and objectives 
c. Training and education 
d. Recreation 
e. Relation of the family to relatives and to other groups in the 
community 
Evaluation of family life and development of standards 
a. Criteria of a successful family 
b. Concepts of an ideal husband, wife, father, mother, son, daughter, 
brother, sister 
Method for research on the family 


(To be continued) 
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THE MANGANESE CONTENT OF RAW AND COOKED 
VEGETABLES! 


STELLA MUNGER AND W. H. PETERSON 


Departments of Home Economics and Agricultural Chemistry, University of Wisconsin 


Studies of mineral metabolism in the past have been concerned chiefly 
with such well-known body constituents as calcium, phosphorus, potas- 
sium, sulphur, sodium, chlorine, magnesium, iron, and iodine. Recently 
investigators have given increased attention to such minor elements as 
zinc, tin, cobalt, fluorine, aluminum, and manganese in their relation to 
biological processes (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8). 

It is being shown, as Bertrand (1) says, “‘that certain of these elements 
play a very important part as catalyzers of metabolism.” 

Special significance of manganese. Probably because of its occurrence 
in animal tissue, especially in the tissues of primary importance, man- 
ganese has received considerable attention and study. Such investiga- 
tions as have contributed most to our knowledge of its biological value 
have been made mainly in two fields. 

In plant nutrition manganese has been shown to have significant 
effects in the development of various plants. Marked increases in yield 
have been noted in certain experiments in which manganese was ap- 
parently the limiting factor for growth. (9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
17, 18,19, 20). This work is of interest in our present study in so far as it 
throws light on the content, or probable utility, of the food to be con- 
sumed by the animal organism. Since animals must depend primarily 
on plants for their inorganic substances, anything affecting the man- 
ganese content of plants affects animal nutrition as well. 

In the field of animal nutrition direct evidence may be found which 
points to some definite biological function for manganese. Bertrand 
(21, 22), through analysis of mammals, birds and fishes, showed that 
certain important organs, such as the liver and the kidneys, were, rela- 
tive to the rest of the body, high in manganese. He also found man- 
ganese in egg yolk and milk, which further pointed to its physiological 
importance. Later work by Reiman and Minot (23) has extended the 
evidence that manganese is a normal constituent of animal tissue. 
Bradley (24), working with the fresh water mussel, found the manganese 
content rather constant. He believed this to be an indication that it 


1 Published with the permission of the director of the Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 
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played a definite réle in the organism. He suggested that this function 
might be a respiratory one. ‘This investigator noted the interesting and 
suggestive fact that these mussels have not been found in water which 
does not contain abundant manganese-bearing food. 

When Osborne and Mendel (25) attempted to prepare a satisfactory 
ration from highly purified substances for their laboratory animals, 
they found their results improved by the addition of traces of iodin, 
fluorine, aluminum and manganese. Richet, Gardner, and Goodbody 
(26), feeding salts of manganese to dogs, found a favorable action when 
it was given at intervals of three or four days, but unfavorable results 
when it was fed more frequently. This seems to indicate that the 
optimum quantity of manganese for these animals is very small. Daniels 
(27) showed the efficiency of a combination of aluminum, fluorine, 
silicon, and manganese salts in restoring normal reproduction to rats on a 
milk diet. McHargue (28) calls attention to the occurrence of man- 
ganese in materials with high vitamin content and makes the interesting 
suggestion of a relationship, if not an identity, between manganese 
compounds and vitamin factors. This theory does not, however, rest 
on any experimental evidence. 

While all the work on the minor elements in relation to nutrition has 
thus far been little more than suggestive, it appears highly probable 
that they may play a significant réle in some of the body processes. 
Such a possibility suggested the value of a knowledge of the manganese 
content of certain foods—not only in their natural form—but also in the 
form in which they are actually consumed. 

That cooking processes have a marked effect on the mineral con- 
stituents of vegetables, is definitely shown in the work of Peterson and 
Hoppert (29). Vegetables were prepared by steaming, pressure cooking, 
boiling in a moderate quantity of water, and boiling in an excess of water. 
In general, they found that the mineral losses increased for the four 
methods in the order named. Hence, the mineral content of a food after 
cooking becomes the significant question from the nutritional standpoint. 

Our aim in the following experiments was to determine the manganese 
content of certain widely used vegetables both before cooking, and after 
cooking by the following processes: boiling with a moderate amount of 
water, boiling with an excess of water, steaming, and pressure cooking. 

Method of analysis. ‘The samples which had been previously prepared 
(29) were all dried in the oven to remove absorbed moisture before the 
weight was taken. For the determination of manganese, the method of 
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analysis of the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists (30) was used 
with certain modifications as given in a previous publication (31). 

Discussion of data. In table 1, the detailed data for one vegetable, 
beets, are given to show the various steps in the procedure. The data 
in column 4 are taken from a previous publication (29). The data in the 
other columns are self-explanatory. That the method gave accurate 
results is shown by the recovery of added manganese—97 and 101 per 
cent. Other trials gave recoveries which usually fell within the limits 
95 and 105 per cent. 


TABLE 1 


Data illustrating the method followed in determining the loss of manganese by various 
methods of cooking 





| CALCULATED FoR 100 GRAMS 


— RAW VEGETABLE 





Loss of 


VEGETABLE 





| Colorim- ; | . | 
| Manga- Dry Mz - 
| ester ,| nese | matter | nese | ™ARg® 
: | mm. még. | gm. mg. per cenit 
Beets: | | | 
i cn cuban sands dae ee ies k at eats 24.9 0.080 | 15.33 | 0.491 
RI eos a nek | 22.0 0.091 | 11.16 | 0.406 | 17.3 
Boiled (1)* + 0.1 mg. Mn.................:. | 10.4 |0.192¢ | | 
| RRR rere elroy | 25.0 |0.080 | 10.61 | 0.340 | 30.7 
RE catcdnantwascuben ¢unesnd seen ena’ | 21.7 0.092 | 12.03 | 0.443 | 9.8 
| 11.35 | 0.331 | 32.6 


nd) rises cdsnkeeks | 27.4 (0.073 


Pressure cooked* + 0.1 mg. Mn............. 11.9 (0.170t | 





(1) Boiled in moderate amount of water. 

(2) Boiled in excess of water. 

* Weight of dry sample used for analysis, 2.5 grams. 

t Standard contained 0.1 mg. Mn set at 20 mm. 

t Recovery of added manganese 101 and 97 per cent respectively. 


In table 2 calculations based on 100 grams of raw vegetable are given, 
showing the manganese content of the vegetables and the loss of man- 
ganese incurred by various methods of cooking. In the group of stalks 
and leaves, spinach is the richest in manganese, string beans are next, and 
cabbage is lowest. Among the roots, tubers, and bulbs, beets have the 
highest and rutabagas the lowest quantity of manganese. Losses of 
manganese in cooking were slightly greater for the leaves than for the 
roots, tubers, and bulbs. Variations in losses for the four methods of 
cooking were found in both classes of vegetables. Boiling in a moderate 
amount of water caused an average loss of 20 per cent, while boiling in an 
excess of water caused a greatly increased loss, averaging about 40 per 


cent. 
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TABLE 2 
The loss of manganese in cooking and the manganese content of uncooked and cooked vegetables 
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CALCULATED FOR 100 GRAMS 
RAW VEGETABLE 




















MANGANESE | MOISTURE 
VEGETABLE rf | Loss of vEcETAnes a 
Weight aees —_ 
gm. . meg. per cent per cent per cent 
Stalks and leaves: 
Beans, string: 
SS cara iwkttes couRee ena 100 0.374 0.00037 90.9 
ie iieeencoveseeaeean 92.9} 0.275} 26.5 | 0.00030 92.0 
IRS chibi aaiass nlasaah gansta ato oe kce 91.7 | 0.248 | 33.7 | 0.00027 92.5 
OT Rr eer a are 97.3 | 0.321 14.2 | 0.00033 91.9 
Pressure cooked....... 98.1 | 0.319 | 14.9 | 0.00033 91.2 
Cabbage: 
a iad a dinky emceuc Rena 100 0.124 0.00012 93.1 
NN oka id Wikatin eae Re 95.4 | 0.078 | 37.1 | 0.00008 96.3 
Se ee 96.4 | 0.065 | 47.6 | 0.00007 97.2 
ac ick Guy dene aoicas 85.9 | 0.112 9.7 | 0.00013 94.1 
Poranpure cooked..............cscscees 91.2 | 0.107 | 13.7 | 0.00011 94.1 
Caulifiower: 
Rs ato i dk Aaadicsdiale Kabiee 100 0.186 0.00019 87.6 
NEE ative bik tinh kein ae Ree 119.7 | 0.165 11.3 | 0.00014 91.9 
NS bind Sahat hove Beulaee 122.8 | 0.124} 33.3 | 0.00010 93.7 
I Ee en ee 119.1 | 0.170 8.6 | 0.00014 89.8 
Pressure cooked...................] 115.9] 0.149 19.9 | 0.00013 89.3 
Celery: 
NI Sot eine ieee: civinh gies 100 0.190 0.00019 94.4 
OEE) 95.2 | 0.163} 14.2 |0.00017 | 95.6 
ER iirniy wate neuwegmana ie 85.0 | 0.119 |} 37.3 | 0.00014 96.4 
NS a 35 canis sa eedaanas 83.6 | 0.174 8.4 | 0.00021 94.8 
er rr 85.5 | 0.123 35.2 | 0.00014 96.4 
Spinach: 
NE a cnn Sree sew abvigte ideale ach en 100 0.788 0.00079 92.9 
PE EER i a ocwitenres ceaeeawew aver 75.4 0.630} 20.0 | 0.00084 92.4 
Is wiwaveatuneceunceees 70.6 | 0.676} 14.2 | 0.00096 90.8 
PI III ons cn evcccccwinws 58.6 | 0.528 | 32.9 | 0.00090 92.5 
Roots, tubers and bulbs: 
Beets: 
Ee eet eer Sas 100 0.491 0.00049 84.7 
EE Oi eaee de cia cack dees wnas 86.5 | 0.406 | 17.3 | 0.00047 87.1 
EE citer crunckevennaauuas 86.2 | 0.340 | 30.7 | 0.00039 87.7 
a nai cian an tcataae ane meeuiews 91.8 | 0.443 9.8 | 0.00048 86.9 
PUD GONE. 6. vk vo wiceccncececs 85.3 | 0.331 | 32.6 | 0.00039 86.7 
Carrots: 
I i fii gly ee eae 100 0.152 0.00015 88.9 
IEE scacnabadukesacnsasedued 78.9 | 0.142 6.6 | 0.00018 90.5 
SII cs nao ie atmoee mia Ae acetone 79.9 | 0.144 5.3 | 0.00018 88.7 




















(1) Boiled in moderate amount of water. 
(2) Boiled in excess of water. 
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TABLE 2—Continued 























CALCULATED For 100 GRAMS 
, ae Ve MANGANESE | MOISTURE 
eee f ae vucnsanes 
Weight | Manga- nto 
nese 
gm. mg. per cent per cent percent 
Roots, tubers and bulbs—Continued: 
Onions: 
Ll ras eanwdne eeu 100 0.124 0.00012 91.0 
ES ih ab dvieed en memaealit 99.9 | 0.084 | 32.2 | 0.000084 93.0 
ee ee nr 100 0.087 | 29.8 | 0.000087 | 92.1 
reer 100 0.113 8.8 | 0.00011 91.9 
Potatoes: 
is caiels cu aenerdaeeaw wa 100 0.145 0.00015 75.8 
SE ee 100 0.132 8.9 | 0.00013 78.0 
Rutabaga: 
SER ee er 100 0.074 0.000074 | 90.7 
SS ee re 98.7 | 0.059} 20.3 | 0.000059 | 94.6 
 citenGvdasseeeesneeean 89.6 | 0.049 | 33.7 | 0.000055 | 94.5 
0 Ee ee ee 100.0 | 0.064; 13.5 | 0.000064 | 92.0 
ee 100.0 | 0.064) 13.5 | 0.000064 | 92.4 











Steamed vegetables lost comparatively little manganese in the cooking 
process, the average being but 12 per cent. Pressure cooking caused 
losses averaging about 22 percent. Throughout, the losses of manganese 
in pressure cooking and in boiling in a moderate amount of water were 
similar. 

As has been suggested by previous experimentation on mineral losses 
by cooking, steaming seems to be the most efficient method of cooking 
vegetables if we wish to retain the mineral elements. Boiling in a 
moderate amount of water and pressure cooking seem to be of about 
equal value. Boiling in an excess of water is to be avoided because of 
the great losses which result. 

With few exceptions the cooked vegetables have a lower percentage of 
manganese than the uncooked food (column 5). This is due in part to 
the higher water content in the cooked vegetables (column 6), but the 
decrease cannot always be accounted for by what might be termed 
dilution. In certain cases more manganese than corresponds to the dry 
matter lost is removed by cooking. To put it in other words, the solids 
extracted are richer in manganese than the solids that remain. When 
the cooked vegetables contain a higher percentage of manganese than the 
uncooked, these conditions are reversed. 

In most cases the cooked vegetable weighs less than the raw (column 2). 
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While the vegetable gains in water content, this gain may be more than 
offset by the loss due to dissolved material. Cauliflower, however, is a 
notable exception to the general rule. The weight of a cooked vegetable 
is approximately 20 per cent more than that of the uncooked vegetable. 

Summary. Ten vegetables were analyzed to determine their man- 
ganese content and the loss of manganese by various methods of cooking. 
Steaming proved to be the most efficient method of cooking for conserv- 
ing the manganese of the vegetables, and boiling in an excess of water the 
least efficient. In both their cooked and uncooked forms, spinach, 
string beans and beets rank high in manganese, while rutabaga, cabbage, 
and onions have relatively small amounts. In general, the stalks and 
leaves showed a higher manganese content than did the roots, tubers and 
bulbs. 


The authors are indebted to Mr. C. W. Lindow for assistance in some 
of the analytical work. 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


NEW BOOKS 


Getting and Spending at the Professional 
Standard of Living. A study of the costs 
of living an academic life. By Jessica B. 
Perxotto. New York: MacMillan Com- 
pany, 1927, pp. 307, $2.25. 

This study is a new and interesting con- 
tribution to the economic field. It en- 
deavors to show how 96 members of the 
married faculty at the University of Cali- 
fornia actually acquire and spend their 
incomes, ranging from $1800 to $16,000, and 
to find out what income the accepted Ameri- 
can professional standard of living really 
demands. The author hopes through this 
book “to swing discussion of the art of 
spending from the abstract and normative 
foundations on which it now rests, to a more 
concrete and positive basis.’’ The present 
low salaries paid to academic faculties barely 
cover the costs of their way of living and 
make supplementary earnings or vested 
incomes a necessity. This condition has 
come about through the American desire to 
offer the best university education free to 
as many as can use it profitably, and by not 
recognizing the fact that our professor is a 
traditional descendant of the cloistered monk 
who isolated himself from family and worldly 
life and lived simply and economically, 
consecrating himself to his appointed task. 
Today our students have been drawn out of 
retirement into public life with responsibili- 
ties for administrative, social, and civic 
leadership, as well as scholastic, which 
demand a more expensive manner of living. 

Because the book is so full of interesting 
data, it is hard to select the most salient 
points. Throughout, the numerous care- 
fully arranged tables are worthy of study. 
It is illuminating to know that as the income 
increases, the food and clothing percentages 
regularly decrease and increased expenditure 
appears in the miscellaneous items, thus 


verifying Engel’s law; that the percentage of 
income spent by this group shows a higher 
standard of living for shelter than for food 
and clothing; that no family with a total 
expenditure below $6000 has full-time do- 
mestic help and that the 38 women who 
earned money by outside work use house- 
hold servants no more than the group as a 
whole; that 55 of the families own automo- 
biles and that these are considered a satis- 
fying form of recreation; that economy is 
seen in expenditures for clothing, preventive 
dentistry, vacations, commercial amuse- 
ments, and savings; and that the habit of 
foresight controls the spending of the group 
as a whole. 

The study concludes that if anxiety is to 
be removed, an income of $5000 is necessary 
to meet the minimum needs of a professor’s 
family averaging 3.5 persons, but that $7000 
is required if energy now spent on construc- 
tive tasks is to be conserved for professional 
life. If pressed for time, one may follow 
the author’s suggestion of reading only 
Chapters I and IX, but the rest of the book 
is too good to be missed. 

DoroTHEA BEACH, 
Smith College, Northampton, 
Massachusetts. 


Your Weight and How to Control It. A 
scientific guide by medical specialists and 
dieticians. Edited by Morris FISHBEIN, 
with an introduction by WENDELL C. 
PuItuips, including the principles of nutri- 
tion, with diets and menus for reducing 
and gaining by FLrora RosE and Mary 
Henry. New York: George H. Doran 
Company, 1927, pp. 260. $5.00. 

A collection of vigorous newspaper and 
magazine articles prepared with the co- 
operation of the American Medical Associa- 
tion as an aid in counteracting the often 
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misguided zeal of many persons, especially 
women who desire to be stylishly slender, 
to control their weight even at the expense 
of health. 


Marian Cole Fisher Handbook of Cookery. 
St. Paul: Marian Cole Fisher, 302 Prescott 
Street, 1927, pp. 814. $2.50. 

A volume by an experienced food demon- 
strator and writer for the woman’s page of 
newspapers; intended to serve both as a 
guide to the inexperienced housekeeper 
and as a complete reference book for the 
more practiced cook. Includes, besides 
many family recipes, some thirty pages of 
large-quantity receipes and a section on food 
values, useful measurements, and household 
hints. 


The Income and Standard of Living of Un- 
skilled Laborers in Chicago. By LEILA 
HovucGu#Te.inc. Social science studies di- 
rected by the local community research 
committee of the University of Chicago 
Number VIII. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1927, pp. 224. $2.50. 
The report of a study of the income and 

standard of living of the families of over 
four hundred unskilled and semi-skilled 
laborers, undertaken to determine whether 
or not the standard budget allowed by relief 
agencies in Chicago accords with the earning 
power of the average laborer and allows for 
the adequate maintenance and development 
of his family. The findings, which include 
the contributions made to the income by 
other workers than the principal male wage- 
earner, notably by mothers and children, are 
of significance to students of homemaking as 
well as to social workers. 


Principles of Rural Sociology. By Gustav 
A. Lunpqutst and THomas Nixon Car- 
VER. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1927, 
pp. 484. $2.84. 

A general presentation of the elementary 
principles of the subject, confined “to ascer- 
tained facts and as far as possible to quanti- 
tative data.” The 17-page chapter on the 
rural home discusses the rdles of heredity 
and environment in home life, the evolution 
of parental affection, the division of labor, 
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and the present status of farm women’s 
labor; the statistical evidence presented 
being drawn chiefly from data collected by 
The Farmer’s Wife and from those assembled 
in the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture Circular “The Farm Woman’s Prob- 
lems.”” Each chapter is followed by ques- 
tions and references to literature. 


These Changing Times. A story of farm 
progress during the first quarter of the twen- 


tieth century. By E. R. Eastman. For- 
word by L. H. Bartey. New York: The 
MacMillan Company, 1927, pp. 257. 


$2.50. 

An optimistic survey of the situation by a 
well-known agricultural editor, with chapters 
on such home economics phases as standards 
of living, the farm woman, and the farm 
home. 


Municipal and Rural Sanitation. By Victor 
M. Esters and Ernest W. STEEL. First 
Edition. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1927, pp. 448. $4.00. 
The elements of sanitary engineering as 

required by modern conditions, including 
besides the problems of water supply and 
sewage and garbage disposal, discussions of 
food sanitation, control of pests, plumbing 
inspection, and housing; may furnish useful 
reference material for home economics 
classes, especially in its summaries of housing 
legislation and standards for lighting and 
ventilating, and in its description of public 
health organizations. 


Girls Who Did. Stories of real girls and their 
careers. By HELEN Ferris and Vir- 
GINIA Moore. Illustrated by HARRIET 
Moncure. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Company, 1927, pp. 308. $2.50. 
Interesting interviews with perhaps a 

score of women who have won success in 

their special lines of work and who have been 
persuaded to tell how they did it for the 
benefit of the girl who is wondering what 
she shall do. Full of stimulating sugges- 
tions, practical sense, and the wisdom which 
comes with experience. In the last chapter, 
devoted to “You,’’ Mary Van Kleeck ad- 
vises every girl to prepare herself for a voca- 
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tion and tells her where to go for advice, 
but warns her that the choice of work and 
the adjustment of home and business life 
are things which each girl must decide for 
herself in the light of her own circumstances. 


Writing and Editing for Women. By ETHEL 
M. Corson Brazetton. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 1927, pp. 258. 
$2.50. 

A readable, exceptionally well-informed, 
comprehensive presentation of a subject 
often misrepresented, by a lecturer on jour- 
nalism for women at the Medill School of 
Journalism, Northwestern University. 


A Short History of Women. By Joun LANG- 
poN-Davies. New York: The Viking 
Press, 1927, pp. 382. $3.00. 

A newspaper writer and lecturer, with a 
background of anthropology and psychology 
and connections with the English labor 
movement, discusses from the biological 
viewpoint the status of women through 
different periods of history and the growth 
of the somewhat fantastic idea of “the female 
character,’ making many suggestive if not 
always convincing points, and reaching the 
conclusion that the control of maternity is 
finally placing woman on an equality with 
man and tending toward the elimination 
of the “he and she.” 


of Secondary Education. By 

CHARLES HuBBARD Jupp. Boston: Ginn 

and Company, 1927, pp. 545. $2.20. 

A complete revision and enlargement of 
and substitute for the author’s “Psychology 
of High-School Subjects,” first published in 
1915. The present volume discusses prog- 
ress toward maturity through the adoles- 
cent period, then the psychology of the 
learning process with the various high school 
subjects. Emphasis is laid on “the impor- 
tance of social psychology as a basis for educa- 


Psychology 
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tional psychology,” a thesis defended in 
“Psychology of Social Institutions’? noted 
in JOURNAL OF HOME Economics, 18, 328 
(1926). In the chapter on practical arts the 
point is made that skill is the outcome of 
hand reactions, while theory is the outcome 
of analysis through verbal reactions; and 
that the problems of education is to harmon- 
ize the two systems of experience by “a 
movement backward and forward between the 
two forms of experience”; with the corollary 
that technical or vocational education 
proves successful as a method of develop- 
ment for life only when theory is included 
along with practice. 


Professional Codes. A sociological analysis 
to determine applications to the educational 
profession. Contributions to Education, 
No. 267. By Benson Y. Lanpis. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1927, pp. 
108. $1.50. 

An analysis of the ethical codes recog- 
nized by twelve professions, including a 
study of the social situations out of which 
the codes have grown and the methods of 
social control found effective by the various 
groups; also suggestions for applying to the 
educational profession the general principles 
deduced. 


Parents on Probation. By Mrirtam VAN 
WatTeERS. New York: New Republic, Inc. 
1927, pp. 333. $1.00. 


George Rogers Clark. Pioneer hero of the old 
Northwest. By Ross F. Lockrmce. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World 
Book Company, 1927, pp. 210. $1.20. 


Nutrition and Diet in Health and Disease. 
By James S. McLester. Philadelphia 
and London: W. B. Saunders Company, 
1927, pp. 783. $8.00. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PARENTAL EDUCATION 


EDUCATIONAL METHODS 


Willard, Frank E. The increasing emphasis 
on the education of young children. 
Childhood Educ. 4, 158-161 (1927). 

With the recognition that the foundations 
of adult character are laid down in early 
childhood has come the new educational 
philosophy which prescribes self-directed 
activity and social cooperation, based on the 
child’s interests and activities. The ideal 
pupil is no longer the docile recipient of in- 
formation, but the active participator in 
direct observation, first-hand experience, 
interesting adventure, creative effort. 


Christianson, Helen M. First grade music 
interpreters. Childhood Educ, 4, 176-188 
(1927). 

An absorbing account of the musical 
interest and progress of a first-grade group 
given opportunity to enjoy music as an in- 
tegral part of their daily experiences. 


Moore, Elizabeth S. An Iowa preschool 
program. Childhood Educ. 4, 189-194 
(1927). 

An account of the aims of the preschools of 
the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station 
and of the activities of one of its groups of 
two- and three-year-olds. 


Meek, Lois H. The nursery school as a 
center for parent education. Childhood 
Educ. 4, 217-220 (1928). 

The parents of children now in the nursery 
school have had no previous opportunity to 
study child development. The school offers 
a laboratory for observation of little children 
under specially trained teachers and for 
participation in study groups and lectures 
as well as consultations regarding their 
children and in keeping home records about 
them. Thus the parents see what the home 
might offer in the way of proper play equip- 
ment and its use, wholesome activities, and 
a program of food, play, rest, and oppor- 
tunity for self service, all based on the 
chfid’s needs. 


Parental educa- 
Child- 


Gruenberg, Sidonie M. 
tion—its materials and methods. 
hood Educ. 4, 223-229 (1928). 

A discussion of the need for parental 
education and of the many agencies now at 
work in the field. Of these the Child Study 
Association is the oldest and its records for 
over thirty years show striking changes in 
attitudes toward children. It has developed 
many types of study groups to meet varying 
needs and abilities, although the same prob- 
lems seem to exist for most parents. A great 
increase is noted in the authoritative ma- 
terial available. 


Wallin, Alice R. Educating for parenthood. 
Childhood Educ. 4, 234-236 (1928). 
An account of the Highland Park (Michi- 
gan) High School course in child care with 
its nursery school laboratory. 


Webster, Elizabeth. What mothers want. 

Childhood Educ. 4, 237-242 (1928). 

The Grand Rapids public school for three- 
year-olds has realized that mothers need and 
want guidance and instruction in training 
their children and has organized groups for 
discussion under trained leaders. 


Boehm, Edith L. Choosing playthings. 
Child Study 5, 7-9, 16 (Dec. 1927). 
A guide for evaluating toys for children, 
with a list of toys grouped for different ages. 


Sidonie M. Children and 
Child Welfare Mag. 22, 199-201 


Gruenberg, 
money. 
(1928). 
An excellent discussion of the methods by 

which children may be taught money values, 

with a study outline. 


McAteer, Ercel C. The influence of motion 
pictures on the moral development of 
children. Educational Screen 6, 459- 
460, 480 (1927). 

“The writer’s belief is that a child whose 
motion picture experiences are unlimited or 

uncontrolled willin great measure develop a 
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warped sense of morals, or in great proba- 
bility lack of solid moral sense altogether.” 
Vigilant supervision of the pictures by 
parents is the safeguard. 


Louden, Jennie C. The handicapped child. 
Hosp. Soc. Service 16, 525-531 (1927). 
Toronto’s health program for the child 

having physical or mental handicaps which 
are functional or organic in nature, and 
hence probably permanent, is unusually ex- 
tensive and effective. Among the fourteen 
types of special classes provided are ten for 
children with special handicaps. 


La préparation mater- 
Rev. intern. 


Evard, Marguerite. 
nelle et paternelle des jeunes. 
de l’enfant 4, 695-713 (1927). 
Training for parenthood for both boys and 

girls is considered as important in view of 
changes in family relationships, decreasing 
birth rates, and conflicts between professional 
activities and motherhood felt by many 
women. Even though actual motherhood 
is not achieved by all so prepared, social 
maternity is possible for all. Introduction 
of such courses in school implies a new 
viewpoint in education. 


Reading in primary schools. Times [Lon- 
don] Educational Supplement No. 656, 
p. 529 (Nov. 26, 1927). 

The traditional method of teaching reading 
by the oral method tends to fix attention 
upon the word rather than the phrase and 
is slow and monotonous. It is better to 
teach silent reading, increasing its efficiency 
through the development of speed, without 
loss of understanding of content. Reading 
thus becomes a means of recreation and of 
acquiring information. Large classes should 
be separated according to reading ability 
and appropriate attention given to each 
group. A teacher who reads well should 
read aloud to all pupils frequently. 


Mink, Myrtle Storm. The child’s play 
interests. Welfare Mag. 18, 1139-1146 
(1927). 

An analysis of the play interests of chil- 

dren, which recognizes the customary divi- 
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sion of the child’s play life into definite 
periods. The interests of any individual 
child are shown to overlap from one period 
to another and one must know not only the 
child’s interests but his adjustments to the 
interests of his group to understand his 
play life. 


HABIT FORMATION AND BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


Frasch, Hazel E. Mealtime should be a 
happy time. Am. Childhood 13, 31-32, 
60-61 (Jan. 1928). 

A popular article on the treatment of 
feeding problems as developed by the Min- 
neapolis Infant Welfare Society. 


Foster, Sybil. The training, adjustment 
and re-adjustment of young children. 
Hosp. Soc. Service 16, 485-494 (1927). 
An interesting exposition of the work of 

mental hygiene clinics for little children. 


Neal, Eva. The only child. 
Bull. §, 1 and 3 (Nov. 1927). 
How the home environment of the only 

child may make him a behavior problem. 


Ment. Hyg. 


Blanchard, Phyllis. Your child and you. 
Ment. Hyg. Bull. 5, 1 and 3 (Dec. 1927). 
Ways by which parents may influence 

their children unfavorably. 


Blatz, W. E. Mental hygiene in the nursery 
school. Natl. Research Council, Rept. 
2nd. Conference on Research in Child 
Development p. 76-78 (1927). 

While the “longitudinal approach”’ is the 
only one offering a possibility of solution of 
these vital problems, a study to discover in 
the parental education groups and nursery 
school children the methods employed for 
meeting the situations that arise, with 
scrutiny of the results, tentative rules for 
diagnosis and treatment of faulty sleeping 
and elimination habits have been drawn up, 
studies of children’s toys, play habits, and 
social contacts have been carried out, and 
careful analysis of emotional episodes has 
been made. 
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PHYSICAL CARE AND DEVELOPMENT 


Irving, George R. Fatigue in children. 
Elementary School J. 28, 193-201 (1927). 
Fatigue, while sometimes a symptom or 

a disease process, is essentially an abnormal 
situation which predisposes to some more 
serious disorder. A vivid picture of its 
manifestations, causative factors and prog- 
nosis, with detailed directions for its treat- 
ment, are given here. 


Emerson, Haven. Seasonal variation in 
growth of school children based on 
records of 833 children in Honolulu, New 
York, and Toronto. J. Am. Med. Assocn. 
89, 1326-1330 (1927). Noted under Nu- 
trition, January JouRNAL, page 53. 


Bardeen, C. R. Body build in children. 
Natl. Research Council, Rept. 2nd Con- 
ference on Research in Child Development 
p. 16-20 (1927). 

A summary of the factors to be considered 
in the variations characterized by “body 
build’”’ which include relative proportions of 
the body irrespective of the magnitude of the 
body as a whole; qualitative as well as 
quantitative terms expressive of build; bulk 
relative to stature; width and depth relative 
to length as a basis for estimates of relative 
bulk; perpendicular proportions relative to 
stature; build relative to stature; weight- 
height index of build; linear, weight-height, 
and average transverse diameter as indices 
of build; stature in preference to sitting 
height as a standard for relative measure- 
ments of build; stature in preference to 
chronological age as the variable for classifi- 
cation of build during childhood; value of 
photographs in the comparative study of 
build. 


Scammon, Richard E. Recent work on the 
physical development of children. Nad. 
Research Council, Rept. 2nd Conference on 
Research in Child Development p. 8-15 
(1927). 

A study of the quantitative growth of 
various organs of the human body from the 
embryo to maturity, under a rigid technique, 
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with the conclusions, “first, that the ponderal 
growth of the body as a whole, and of ‘most 
of its parts and organs, in prenatal life 
follows a fairly consistent and regular 
course. . . . characterized by slow growth 
in the early fetal period, a great but 
gradual change in rate during the middle, 
. Steady increase, without differen- 
tiation of growth type from this period to 
birth. . . . . The fashion of growth until 
birth is essentially the same, although the 
amounts of growth accomplished by the 
different organs and parts differ greatly. 
Second, in post natal life four major types of 
growth are recognized, the general . . . . 
characteristic of the major viscera, the 
skeleton and musculature... . which 
dominates the growth of the body as a 
whole; the neural type, characteristic of the 
nervous system, sense organs and associated 
structures; the lymphoid type, characteristic 
of most lympheal structures; and genital, 
exhibited by most of the genital organs.” 
. . These headings include 90 per cent 
of available measurements in weight of the 
growth in post natal life. Striking indi- 
vidual differences are exhibited by certain 
structures, such as the uterus, suprarenals, 
thyroid, and hypophysis. There is a gradual 
transition from the fetal type of uniform 
growth to the diverse and complex methods 
of childhood, which extends through nine 
months of post natal life. 


Roberts, Lydia J. The approach to the 
study of nutrition through the nursery 
school. Natl. Research Council, Rept. 
2nd Conference on Research in Child 
Development p. 40-46 (1927). 

The peculiar advantages and limitations 
of the nursery school in two fields are con- 
sidered (1) the opportunity to improve the 
nutrition of the children enrolled; (2) the 
opportunity for research into nutrition 
problems affecting all children. The first 
is made possible by the direct supervision 
of the children’s health practices, by in- 
stilling right habits of eating and living 
through the noon meal and through parent 
instruction. Research problems undertaken 
include dietary studies at home and school; 
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the value of different methods of developing 
likes in children; effect of outdoor play, 
rest, fatigue, monotony of diet, type of 
service, atmosphere, teaching, etc. upon 
appetite, food consumption, and behavior 
at meals. The greatest service of the 
nursery school to child nutrition research 
lies in revealing the problems and serving as 
a stimulant and a starting point for field 
and laboratory research. 


Gesell, Arnold. The measurement and pre- 
diction of mental growth. Natl. Re- 
search Council, Rept. 2nd Conference on 
Research in Child Development p. 59-62 
(1927). 

Definite propositions, based on the 
author’s interpretation of mental growth, 
are laid down in support of the belief that 


mental growth should yield to measurement 
and to prediction since it proceeds under 
definite law. 


Johnson, Buford. Motor development. 
Natl. Research Council, Rept. 2nd Con- 
ference on Research in Child Development 
p. 63-66 (1927). 

“The motor development of the child 
offers the basis for the prediction of the 
needs of the child for development and 
redirection of physical, mental and emo- 
tional tendencies. It seems clear, however, 
that we must consider a cross-section of 
motor abilities as an expression of the equip- 
ment of the child which is the result of 
various factors which must receive greater 


attention.” 
H. R. H. 


HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT AND MANAGEMENT 


COOKING 


Scott, J. C. Better jam made by electric 
method. Elec. on the Farm 1, Dec., 26-27 
(1927). 

An electric jam dehydrator is used after 
the jam has been brought to the boiling 
point to “boil down’’ the product by ex- 
posing in shallow trays to hot currents of 
air. Danger of scorching is said to be 
reduced by this method and natural flavors 
retained. 


How shall we bake? Good Housekeeping 

85, Oct., 84-85, 244 (1927). 

The evolution of ovens from the “roasting 
kitchen”’ to the modern oven with automatic 
heat control is here briefly described. The 
well-insulated oven is said to be efficiently 
used when filled to capacity, with spaces 
left for air circulation. Baking on top the 
stove is not recommended. 


Douniez, Arthur J. Approved gas ranges. 
Good Housekeeping 86, Jan., 80-81, 170 
(1928). 

A discussion of the types of gas ranges 
now available and directions for their use 
and care, well illustrated. 


HEATING 


Alder, George W. Heat regulated homes. 
Good Housekeeping 85, Sept., 86, 205 
(1927). 

A discussion of available types of thermo- 
stats and automatic mechanical controls 
for operating furnace dampers to insure even 
house temperatures. 


Azbe, Victor J. Smokeless and efficient 
firing of domestic furnaces. J. Am. Soc. 
Heating Ventilating Eng. 33, 659-675 
(1927). 

Experiments to determine a simple method 
of firing with bituminous coal which will 
reduce smoke and increase efficiency in the 
types of furnaces now in domestic use. 
That the down-draft-baffle method de- 
scribed fulfils these requirements is shown 
by the data presented. 


Azbe, Victor J. Smokeless and efficient 
firing of domestic furnaces. J. Am. Soc. 
Heating Ventilating Eng. 33, 659-675 
(1927). 

Experiments to determine a simple method 
of firing with bituminous coal which will 
reduce smoke and increase efficiency in the 
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types of furnaces now in domestic use. 
That the down-draft-baffle method de- 
scribed fulfils these requirements is shown 
by the data presented. 


Huff, W. J. Smokeless domestic fuels. 

Mfrs. Record 92, 67-68 (1927). 

Because of the greater available supply, 
the author holds that bituminous coal will 
provide the bulk of our future domestic 
fuel, but to be satisfactory it must be 
processed. Results from low-temperature 
carbonization, producing three very different 
fuels, coke suitable for domestic use, oil, 
and gas of a high thermal content, appear 
hopeful. Gas and oil are more satisfactory 
than coke except in price. The supply of 
fuel oil appears to be limited, the installa- 
tion of oil-burning heaters expensive, and 
their depreciation high. Further use of 
manufactured gas as fuel seems likely as 
prices of oil and smokeless solid fuel increase. 
Laws to prevent our present methods of 
burning raw bituminous coal are to be ex- 


pected. 


Kneen, Orville H. Getting more heat from 
your furnace. Popular Science Monthly 
112, 94-95 (1928). 

A popular discussion of methods by which 
to increase the efficiency of the warm air 
furnace, especially when burning soft coal. 


LAUNDERING 


Winter, C. N. Points about the gas fired 
clothes dryer. Gas Age-Record 60, 348- 
350 (1927). 

Description, with illustrations, of indirect 
and direct heating household clothes dryers 
and methods of loading them, with the 
advantages and disadvantages of the 
various types. 


LIGHTING 


Zahour, R. L. What will it cost to use? 

Elec. Merchandising 39, 75 (1928). 

Cost of electric current is shown by a 
chart giving data on the cost per hour, per 
evening of four hours, and per month of 
lamps of wattage from 25 to 100, at price 
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ranges from 6 to 13 cents per kw. hr. 
Thus a 25-watt lamp burned four hours per 
night for thirty nights costs 18 cents at 6 
cents per kw.-hr. 30 cents at 10 cents, and 
39 cents at 13 cents. 


Refixturing—to save the child’s 
Elec. Merchandising 39, 92 (1928). 
Correct illumination both at school and 

at home has been made an object of the 

California Parent-Teacher’s Association. 


eyes. 


Cravath, J. R. Residence lighting en- 
gineered. Elec. West 59, 317-320 (1927). 
Description and photographs of a house in 

which unusual attention was paid to satis- 

factory lighting, with the use of recessed 
ceiling luminaires, semi-indirect and totally 
indirect luminaires with mirrored reflectors. 

Artificial daylight. Electricity [London] 41, 
955 (1927). 

In manufacturing and purifying light 
the aim must be to produce a light of 
similar quality to natural light. Long use of 
yellow light produces inflammation of the 
eyes, an excess of blue rays, depression. 
In commercial establishments crude artifi- 
cial light may depreciate the appearance of 
textiles as much as 25 per cent. In work 
with colors the errors of unfiltered light can- 
not be accurately allowed for. Evena north 
light differs greatly from average light, is an 
unsafe guide in testing colors, and should 
be replaced by artificial light of the quality 
of noon sunlight. British firms have been 
for some time successfully demonstrating 
and installing fittings which give the true 
spectrum of natural light. 
Better lighting at less cost. Textile World 

72, 73 (1927). 

Recent standardization of incandescent 
lamps reduces the present 45 varieties to 5, 
all inside frosted lamps made in 25, 40, 50, 
60 and 100 watt sizes, with the advantages 
of lower cost per unit, ease in cleaning, 
superiority in diffusion of light over the 
clear lamp, low absorption of light rays, a 
coiled filament which withstands vibration, 
the bulb in shape similar to a drop of water. 
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REFRIGERATION AND STORAGE 


White, Marion. Teach buyers 
places for food in refrigerators. 
World 42, 716-717 (1927). 
Emphasis is placed on teaching the 

prospective purchaser of an electric refriger- 

ator its proper use and care, including such 
points as that the doors should be kept shut 
and no warm food be placed inside; that an 
electric refrigerator is not a miniature cold 
storage plant to keep food indefinitely; that 
it must not be overcrowded because free 
circulation of air is necessary to maintain 
an even temperature and prevent increased 
moisture content; that the cold, dry air of 
the box will dry foods not wrapped in damp 
cloths, waxed paper, or covered; that the 
temperature varies in different levels of the 
box and that food should be arranged 
accordingly; that the primary purpose is 
proper refrigeration, not freezing desserts or 
ice cubes which require lower temperatures 
at greater expenditure of current than is 
otherwise necessary; that weekly cleaning 

with tepid soda water will keep it im- 

maculate. 


proper 
Elec. 


Keeler, Hugh E. 
application of heat. 
279 (1927). 

A comprehensive discussion of the princi- 
ples involved in compression and absorption 
systems for the production of mechanical 
refrigeration. The compression method is 
well adapted to the small household refriger- 
ator when equipped with an electric motor, 
but is impracticable where refrigeration is 
to be produced by combustion of illuminat- 
ing gas. For mechanical refrigeration pro- 
duced by “direct application of heat’ by 
means of the generator-absorber method 
described here, in which the power-driven 
compressor is dispensed with, illuminating 
gas is the most desirable, readily controlled, 
and economical source of heat. Several 
types of machines operating on this princi- 
ple are now available and further deve lop- 
ment is expected. The electric-driven ma- 
chine now dominates the market; the gas- 


Refrigeration by direct 
Gas Ind. 27, 275- 
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firing machine offers a great commercial 
opportunity. The gas company in entering 
this field finds the demand for a machine 
already established, increases its own field 
of service, and adds a load to its system 
when its peak is lightest. To the consumer 
the cost of operation of the gas-driven 
machine is lower than the electric machine, 
it is absolutely silent in operation, devoid 
of movable mechanical parts save automatic 
gas and water valves, causes no air pollu- 
tion, is safe and flexible of installation, and 
should require no servicing. Its first cost 
should be the same or less than a com- 
pression machine of equal quality and rating. 


Whitson, Helen M. and Donniez, Arthur J. 
For refrigeration all the year round. 
Good Housekeeping 85, Oct., 86-87, 267 
(1927). 

A discussion of refrigerators using ice and 
mechanical units and of the technical and 
kitchen tests which a refrigerator must pass 
to be approved by the Institute. 


Pennington, M. E. Testing and grading 
household refrigerators. Ice and Refriger- 
ation 73, 330-333 (1927). 

A report of a study of household refriger- 
ators made at Columbia University for the 
National Association of Ice Industries. 
The wide variations in the efficiency of seven 
refrigerators all rated as of 100 lb. ice 
capacity are shown by charts which com- 
pare these boxes as to the following points: 
Total inside volume; inside volume in rela- 
tion to the volume of the ice compartment; 
amount of ice melted during 24 hours at 
75°F.; B.t.u. per square foot of interior 
surface, per degree F. difference between 
inside and outside temperatures during 24 
hours, and per number of square feet of 
surface on the inner surface of each box; ice 
meltage in 24 hours per square foot of food 
space, at 75°F. outside; and the temperatures 
in four positions in the food compartment 
under controlled icing and outside tem- 
peratures. The data presented are further 
tabulated for comparison. Proof of efli- 
cient insulation as shown by low tem- 
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peratures and ice consumption together with 
sufficient storage space is shown to be in- 
creasingly demanded by housewives. 

The value of tests and ratings by the 
Association to the manufacturer and dealer 
in refrigerators as well as to the ice dealer 
who is of necessity interested in satisfied ice 
consumers, is evident. 


Household refrigeration 
Ice and Refrigeration 73, 


Pennington, M. E. 
bureau report. 
337-338 (1927). 
During four years this bureau has supplied 

home economics teachers, home demonstra- 
tion agents, and others with over two million 
bulletins and pamphlets of a non-advertising 
character on phases of home refrigeration, 
has cooperated with various research proj- 
ects, and in various ways helped to stimu- 
late interest in the field. 


Cook, F. L. Causes of food spoilage. 

Refrigerating Eng. 14, 132-133 (1927). 

A discussion of the effect of high and low 
temperatures, bacteria, and dampness upon 
food spoilage, with particular application 
to the use of mechanical refrigeration. A 
temperature from 40° to 50°F. is recom- 
mended for the home refrigerator. 


Overholser, E.L. Cold storage versus room 
temperatures on keeping qualities of 
fruits. Science 66, 660-661 (1927). 
Data are presented showing the optimum 

and maximum storage period for pears, 
plums, peaches, and apricots at 0°C. and 
at 18° to 24°C. Pears, which keep best, 
last nine times longer at 0° than at 18° to 
24°, plums seven times, peaches six times, 
and apricots five times, the differences 
depending upon the inherent keeping 
qualities of the species. 


VENTILATION 


Barker, A. H. Experiments on the ventila- 
tion of small bedrooms. Gas J. [London] 
180, 193-195 (1927). 

A careful study of ventilation of small 
bedrooms in working-class homes indicates 
the great value of the ordinary chimney 
flue as an aid to ventilation, either alone or 
in connection with open windows. Where 
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there was a small gas fire, an open flue, and 
closed windows, there was 3 to 4 times the 
exchange of air as with an electric fire, 
closed flue, and window open three inches. 
Under every condition the open flue causes 
a great increase in air interchange. 


Bryce, Peter H. The cooling and ventilat- 
ing of a unit dwelling. Heating Veniilat- 
ing Mag. 24, 109-110 (1927). 

Discussion of the means by which the 
temperature of a dwelling may be kept at 
70° to 75°F. and humidity at about 55 per 
cent during hot summer weather. These 
include complete insulation of walls and 
roof, installation of a 1-ton electric ice- 
making machine in a basement cooling 
chamber, where a leader from the hot water 
pipes is placed in the brine tank, ground 
air admitted through a fresh air duct, and 
cooled and driven by fans through the 
house. 


USE AND CARE OF APPLIANCES 


Elec. Rev. [London] 101, Oct. 21 (1927). 
This number is largely devoted to various 
phases of domestic electrification, includ- 
ing the following papers: 

Smith, S. Parker. Three years experience 
in an all-electric house, 663-664. 

Records obtained under normal conditions 
in a ten-room house occupied by six persons 
which is wholly dependent on electricity 
for lighting, heating, cooking, and hot 
water. Total consumption in units is around 
15,000, and cost about £40 per year. 

Barnes, A. S. L. The use of electricity 
in the homes of Canada, 665-666. 

The per capita consumption is ‘high, in 
Ontario and Quebec nearly four times that 
of the United States, probably because of the 
low charges for hydroelectric power. 

Poole, E. Domestic electricity in South 
Africa, 667-670. 

A review of this development in some of 
the principal towns. 

Ekstrém, Alfred. Electricity in the 
Swedish home, 670-672. 

Often gas and electric plants are both 
municipally owned and offer no competi 
tion, and the profits from electricity are 
applied to the town’s expense, rather than 
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to reduction of cost of current, hence con- 
sumption is not stimulated. 

The issue includes also illustrated articles 
showing recent developments in electric 
appliances, all characteristically British. 


Liddle, Ralph W. Home servicing—whose 
duty? Elec. World 90, 1309-1311 (1927). 
The large number of household electrical 

troubles which are caused either by elec- 
trical appliances themselves and their fit- 
tings and cords, or by defective sockets, 
switches, and plugs, attachment cords, 
amateur wiring and repairing, by misuse of 
portable cords and their serious overloading 
result in annoyances to the consumer, disuse 
of appliances, substitutions, failure to pur- 
chase other appliances and hence suggest 
the desirability of some regular system of 
servicing which would include inspection of 
the entire installation and accessory repairs, 
with no attempt at sales. 


Hood, C. F. Columbia University pro- 
vides home service instruction. Gas 
A ge-Record 60, 205-206, 208 (1927). 
Illustrated account of a course in house- 

hold physics as applied to appliances given 

by the head of the department of household 
engineering for home service directors. 


Pearson, R. A. Electricity on the farm. 
Gen. Elec. Rev. 30, 582-585 (1927). 
A discussion of possibilities in extension 
of electric service to the farm, in which its 
use for household operations, including 
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lighting, cooking, and refrigeration, besides 
appliances such as irons, fans, sewing and 
washing machines, and vacuum cleaners, is 
of major importance. 


Alder, George W. The important connec- 
tion. Good Housekeeping 86, Jan., 82, 
170 (1928). 

Valuable suggestions concerning the types, 
construction, care, and replacement of elec- 
trical connecting cords. 


Person, Chas. W. What is the big idea 
behind the American Gas Association 
testing laboratory? Public Service Mag. 
43, 37-42 (1927). 

A description of the laboratory which the 
American Gas Association has maintained 
for two years, where various types of gas 
appliances, from ranges and water heaters 
to gas tubing, are tested against specifica- 
tions drawn up by specialists of the United 
States Bureau of Mines, United States 
Public Health Service, United States Bureau 
of Standards, and the American Gas As- 
sociation. If passed, these are stamped with 
the official blue star seal which guaran- 
tees the safety, efficiency, and durability of 
the appliance. Only appliances so certi- 
fied are to be sold by gas companies here- 
after, since the interest of the company 
centers upon the satisfied consumer of gas. 
Cheap, shoddy, wasteful appliances result 
in a dissatisfied customer, servicing troubles, 
and a reduced consumption of gas. 

H. R. H. 
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NUTRITION 


Fries, M. E. Effect of therapeutic doses of 
ultraviolet radiation on basal metabolism 
in children. Am. J. Diseases Children, 
34, 159-165 (1927). 


Fries, M. E., and Topper, A. Effect of 
therapeutic doses of ultraviolet radiation 
on basal metabolism in children. Second 
paper: Immediate effect. Am. J. Dis- 
ease Children 34, 166-175 (1927). 
Ultraviolet radiations in therapeutic doses 

were found to have no appreciable effect 
upon the basal metabolism of children as 
determined from twenty to seventy hours 
after treatment in the first series of studies, 
or immediately after and one, two, and six 
hours after treatment in the second series. 


Tisdall, F. F., and Brown, A. Seasonal 
variation of the antirachitic effect of sun- 
shine. Antirachitic effect of skyshine. 
Antirachitic effect of the sun’s rays 
through various special window glasses. 
Am. J. Diseases Children 34, 721-736, 
737-741, 742-752 (1927). 

In these three papers are reported an ex- 
tension of an investigation previously noted 
from a preliminary report (See J. Home 
Econ. 19, 652 (1927). The slight but 
definite antirachitic effect of the sun’s rays 
in December and January was found to con- 
tinue through February, but about the first 
of March there was a sharp increase which 
continued until, in April and May, the sun 
light was about eight times as effective in 
preventing rickets in rats as in December, 
January, and February. A comparison of 
these differences with the amount of availa- 
ble sunshine during the same periods sug- 
gested that the increased antirachitic effect 
was due to an increase in the shorter and 
more effective rays rather than in the 
amount of those of the length present in 
winter sunshine. 

A further comparison of the antirachitic 
effect of sunshine and skyshine has led to 
the conclusion that skyshine is from one- 
half to two-thirds as effective as sunshine 
and that consequently babies receiving their 


out-of-door airing in the shade are protected 
against rickets to some extent. 

Among special forms of glass, Vioray and 
Corning Special proved about as effective 
as Vitaglass in transmitting the effective 
rays of the sun, all three transmitting from 
25 to 50 per cent of the rays of antirachitic 
potency. Ordinary glass, the same glazed 
with special glass, and ordinary fly screen- 
ing were incapable of transmitting the 
effective rays. It is thought that the use 
of special glass during the winter months is 
of little value, but that in the latitude of 
Toronto, where these studies were con- 
ducted, there may be some justification for 
its use in the early spring when weather 
conditions prohibit out-of-door exposure. 


Hess, A. F., and Weinstock M. A study of 
the antirachitic factor in human and in 
cow’s milk. Am. J. Diseases Children 34, 
845-853 (1927). 

In the study reported, rats on a low phos- 
phorus rachitic diet were protected against 
rickets by from 20 to 25 cc. daily of cow’s 
milk, and from 25 to 30 cc. of human milk 
of the same fat content. The difference in 
protection afforded by the two milks is 
attributed to the higher phosphorus content 
of cow’s milk. Of the different fractions of 
cow’s milk, cream (20 per cent fat) either un- 
treated or aerated gave nearly complete 
protection in 6 cc. and complete in 8 cc. 
daily doses; upper third milk in amounts 
containing as much fat as 6 cc. of cream (12 
cc.) was ineffective, and skim milk likewise 
ineffective except in doses as high as 100 cc. 
daily. It is also noted incidentally that 
chicken liver and chicken fat from cutan- 
eous tissues and from the region of the 
gizzard are protective against rickets in 
rats in daily doses of 0.5 gm. and 0.25 cc. 
respectively. 


Sunshine, skyshine, and rickets. J. Am. 
Med. Assocn. 90, 118, 119 (1928). 
Interesting editorial comment on the fore- 

going papers of Tisdal] and Brown and Hess 

and Weinstock. 
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McLaughlin, L. Utilization of spinach. J. 
Biol. Chem. 74, 455-462 (1927). 
Metabolism experiments conducted on 

seven healthy women of the staff of the 

Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. Depart- 

ment of Agriculture, have furnished definite 

proof of the utilization of the calcium of 
spinach by adults. In the period in which 
milk furnished over 75 per cent of the cal- 
cium of the diet the minimum, maximum, 
and average values for calcium retention 

per kilogram of body weight were 0.9, 3, 

and 1.7 mg. respectively, and in the period 

in which spinach furnished a corresponding 

amount of calcium the values were 0, 1.4, 

and 0.7 mg. respectively. One of the sub- 

jects showed a higher retention of calcium 
during the spinach than the milk period, 
and in no case was the balance negative. 


Palmer, L. S. and Kennedy, C. The funda- 
mental food requirements for the growth 
of the rat. I. Growth on a simple diet 
of purified nutrients. J. Biol. Chem. 74, 
591-611 (1927). 

In the authors’ opinion the successes re- 
ported in the literature in growth experiments 
on supposedly complete synthetic diets may 
be attributed to incomplete purification of the 
protein or some other ingredient of the diet, 
or the failure to prevent the rats from having 
access to their excreta. These observations 
are based upon a careful study of the litera- 
ture and upon a series of experiments ex- 
tending over several years. In the first of 
these experiments the rats, which were kept 
on sawdust, grew satisfactorily but in all of 
the later ones, in which the animals were 
kept in cages with raised screen floors, there 
was uniform failure to grow. The defi- 
ciency was characterized by partial but not 
severe loss of appetite, rough, greasy fur, 
and a generally poor condition but with no 
indication of xerophthalmia, polyneuritis, 
orrickets. It is concluded that “the require- 
ments for normal growth of rats are not 
satisfied by a balanced diet made up of 
generally recognized nutrients when the 
technique involves a more rigid purification 
of the protein and a more rigid laboratory 
procedure in housing the animals.” 
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Mitchell, H. S. and Vaughn, M. The rela- 


tion of inorganic iron to nutritional 
anemia. J. Biol. Chem. 75, 123-137 
(1927). 


The results obtained in a further study of 
the value of various iron salts in the treat- 
ment of nutritional anemia in young rats 
show some exceptions to the suggestion made 
previously (See J. Home Econ. 19, 162 
(1927)) that the availability of iron salts 
depends upon their solubility. On the other 
hand the authors have never found an un- 
soluble iron compound which was well 
utilized. No evidence has been obtained of 
any effect of vitamin E on iron assimulation 
as suggested by Simmonds, Becker and 
McCollum (See J. Home Econ. 19, 467 
(1927)). 


Jones, J. H. The relation of the inorganic 
constituents of a ration to the production 
of ophthalmia in rats. J. Biol. Chem. 75, 
139-146 (1927). 

An argument against including the source 
of vitamin A in basal rations in vitamin ex- 
periments (instead of feeding it separately) is 
furnished by the demonstration that the so- 
called salt ophthalmia described by McCol- 
lum, Simmonds and Becker as sometimes 
occurring on diets supposedly containing suf- 
ficient vitamin A is due to the destruction 
of vitamin A by the catalytic action of the 
ferrous sulfate of the basal ration. If the 
butterfat is incorporated in the ration as 
often as every five days the destruction is 
not sufficient to produce ophthalmia but if 
enough of the ration is made up to last 6 
or 7 weeks, ophthalmia develops in the 
course of 10 weeks or less in the rats re- 
ceiving the ration. 


Estill, H. W. and McCollum, E. V. The 
separation of a substance from oils which 
inhibits the destruction of vitamin A by 
ferrous sulphate. J. Biol. Chem. 75, 
157-162 (1927). 

The authors claim to have separated from 
cod-liver oil and wheat-germ oil by means 
of lithium chloride dissolved in pyridine a 
substance which inhibits the destruction 
of vitamin A by ferrous sulfate, noted in the 
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foregoing abstract. Although conclusive 
tests have not been made as yet, it is sug- 
gested that the substance separated by the 
method described may be vitamin E. 


Sherman, H. C. and Axtmayer, J. H. A 
quantitative study of the problem of the 
multiple nature of vitamin B. J. Biol. 
Chem. 75, 207-212 (1927). 

Following the general technique of Sher- 
man and MacArthur (see J. Home Econ. 
19, 710 (1927)) the authors determined the 
relative amounts of vitamin F and G 
(see J. Home Econ. 19, 189 (1927)) in the 
vitamin B complex of ground whole wheat 
and skim milk as follows. After preliminary 
feeding trials to determine satisfactory 
level of the material to be tested, compara- 
ble groups of rats were fed the basal diet 
alone and supplemented by 0.8 gm. daily of 
ground whole wheat, 0.8 gm. of autoclaved 
yeast and 0.4 gm. each of the wheat and 
yeast respectively. On the first of these 
diets there was maintenance after a short 
period. On the second diet, there was rapid 
loss in weight after an initial gain, and on 
the third diet, in which both yeast and 
ground whole wheat were fed, there was 
growth for a few days followed by main- 
tenance at a higher level than on the first 
diet. This showed a supplementary rela- 
tionship between the whole wheat and the 
autoclaved yeast. Since autoclaved yeast 
has been shown to be rich in G but relatively 
low in F, the whole wheat must be richer in 
F than in G. A similar comparison of skim 
milk, whole wheat, and autoclaved yeast 
showed no supplementary relationship be- 
tween the milk and autoclaved yeast but a 
marked one between the milk and wheat, thus 
indicating that skim milk is richer in 
vitamin G than in F. 


Palmer, L.S. and Kennedy, C. The funda- 
mental food requirements for the growth 
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of the rat. II. The effect of variations 

in the proportion and quality of recog- 

nized nutrients. J. Biol. Chem. 75, 619- 

659 (1927). 

In this continuation of the investigation 
noted on page 213, attempts were made to 
secure normal growth in rats varying the 
proportions and methods of purification of 
the ingredients of the basal diets, but with 
very little success. Deficiencies in vitamins 
C, D, and E, mineral salts, and amino 
acids appear to be ruled out as responsible 
for the eventual decline. Uncertainty is 
expressed concerning vitamin B, the chief 
source of which was wheat embryo extract. 
Better growth was secured when this was 
supplemented with fresh yeast and when 
unpurified lactose was used in place of puri- 
fied and unextracted beef muscle meat in 
place of extracted. 


Mendel, L. B. and Cannon, H. C. The 
relation of growth to diet II. J. Biol. 
Chem. 75, 779-787 (1927). 

The striking gains in weight of young rats 
on improved stock rations as previously 
described by Osborne and Mendel (See J. 
Home Econ. 18, 714 (1926)) have been 
found to equal those reported several years 
ago for recovery periods after periods of 
suppression of growth. “In view of such 
results one may raise the question whether 
it is necessary to postulate any extra- 
ordinary capacity for gain incident to re- 
sumption of growth after it has been 
suppressed. Perhaps the increment of 
weight under such conditions is merely il- 
lustrative of what can take place at any 
early period of growth, provided proper food 
factors are supplied.” As far as can be 
judged by preliminary observations rats 
which have grown so rapidly, do not mature 
at an earlier age than those making less 
rapid growth. 

Ss. L. &. 
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MISCELLANY 


Family Expenditures. Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1553, “Planning and Recording Family 
Expenditures” by Chase Going Woodhouse 
is in the main an enlargement of United 
States Department of Agriculture News 
Circular No. 68. Copies may be obtained 
on request to the Department or to members 
of Congress. 


Government Publications on Foods and 
Nutrition. For the fourth time the Selected 
List of Government Publications on Foods 
and Nutrition, compiled by Ruth Van 
Deman of the United States Bureau of Home 
Economics, has been revised and reissued in 
mimeographed form. This edition brings 
the list up to date to December, 1927, and 
includes over 200 citations to bulletins now 
purchasable from the Superintendent of 
Documents. As in other editions, the 
references are grouped under subject head- 
ings and briefly annotated. 

Similar lists of government publications 
on textiles and clothing, and housing and 
equipment have been compiled. All three 
are available free to home economists on 
request to the Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 


Flour Consumption. In a report of recent 
studies of flour production and consumption 
made by the Food Research Institute of 
Stanford University occurs this statement: 
“The flour used per person in the United 
States dropped suddenly about 10 per cent 
in 1917-18 during the war and has shown not 
material increase since. Milling has only 
recently returned to its pre-war volume and 
this is due to increase in population—not 
to increase in per capita consumption which 
has remained at the war-time level of about 
nine-tenths of a barrel per capita a year. 
Apparently food habits formed during the 
war have persisted—at least in so far as 
the use of flour is concerned.” 

The study includes a revision of annual 
American flour statistics for almost fifty 
years, based on such factors as new estima- 
tions of flour stocks and of the quantities of 
wheat which have to be ground each year to 


make a barrel of flour. This revision makes 
available a complete annual series of statis- 
tics for the most important items of the 
wheat milling industry prior to 1923-24, 
and provides improved monthly statistics 
for the three following years. 


Marine Fauna. A program of inquiry 
as to the conditions and locations in which 
the production of marine fauna may be 
economically organized is reported by 
Science as the main work of a sub-committee 
of the newly-organized economic committee 
of the League of Nations. 


The Club Restaurant. In the Woman’s 
Journal for January, Cora S. Henry contrib- 
utes a description of the restaurant in the 
Dayton Woman’s Club as one of an un- 
finished series of articles for clubhouse 
executives. 


The Art of Family Life. A résumé of 
the paper read by Anna E. Richardson at 
the Buffalo Conference of Social Work ap- 
peared in the December issue of Children, 
the Magazine for Parents. 


Home Building Insulation. The National 
Better Business Bureau, 383 Madison Ave., 
New York City, in its Bulletin No. 12 briefly 
discusses insulating materials as a means of 
controlling temperature and lessening sound 
in home building, defines the five types of 
insulating materials now on the market 
(the so-called blankets, boards, felts, fills, 
and quills), and states that the manufac- 
turers of 85 per cent of all insulating ma- 
terials made in this country have agreed to 
follow the standards of advertising and sell- 
ing set up by the Bureau. 


Educational Books of 1927. In School 
and Society for December 31, 1927, is pre- 
sented a list of five hundred or more books, 
which were brought together in making out 
the list of sixty such books which is selected 
annually for the National Educational Asso- 
ciation and published in its Journal. 
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Rural Britain. Brief suggestions for 
American travellers really anxious to study 
rural life in England are given by an Ameri- 
can correspondent in the January issue of 
The Countryman, a small quarterly “‘illus- 
trated review and miscellany of rural life” 
edited and published by J. W. Robertson 
Scott at Idbury, Kingham, Oxford. 


Color Consultant. A former army officer 
is said by The Executive to be doing profita- 
ble work as color consultant for business 
concerns. Starting with the known facts of 
visibility and apparent size as affected by 
color, he attempts to find colors which will 
bring out desirable and lessen undesirable 
characteristics in the appearance of an 
article, for example to give an effect of or 
speed to an automobile, or of lightness and 
ease of operation to a washing-machine, or, 
in the case of an interurban trolley car, 
to combine attractiveness with maximum 
visibility on the landscape throughout the 
year. An especially interesting study made 
at the request of a surgeon who found the 
usual hospital white dangerously dazzling 
when his eyes moved to and from the 
operating table, led to the use of dark gray 
paint with fine stripes of red on the walls of 
an operating room. 


Why Women are Underpaid. Roger 
Babson, in the Independent Woman for 
December, maintains that in spite of their 
proved ability, the fact that women as a 
rule are less likely to remain permanently 
at work lessens their value to their em- 
ployers. 


The Creed of an Advertising Man. An 
eloquent reply by Bruce Barton to some of 
the criticisms brought against advertising 
in “Your Money’s Worth” by Chase and 
Shlink appears in Printer’s Ink for Novem- 
ber 3, 1927. 
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Hospital Dietitians. The advantages of 
a dietitian to a hospital are discussed by 
Edith R. Tilton in Hospital Management 
for December, 1927, the argument being 
that she increases the satisfaction of the 
patient, relieves the superintendent of 
responsibility for and reduces the cost of 
food, cooperates with doctors in carrying 
out dietary regimens, and instructs nurses 
in the theory and practice of dietetics. 


Boy-Built Homes. House building as a 
school project to train boys for home building 
is the subject of a pamphlet by Blanche 
Halbert issued by Better Homes in America, 
1653 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, 
D. C. as publication No. 13. The illustra- 
tions are from houses actually built as such 
projects, many of them serving as demonstra- 
tion houses in the annual Better Homes 
Campaign and several as practice houses 
for home economic classes. 


Bibliography of Bibliographies. Walter 
S. Monroe and Ollie Asher of the Bureau of 
Educational Research, University of Illi- 
nois, have compiled a list of 231 bibliogra- 
phies giving references on education. This 
appeared on June 28, 1927 as University of 
Illinois Bulletin, XXIV, No. 44, and sells 
at 25 cents a copy. Included are seven 
bibliographies dealing specifically with home 
economics, but none later than 1924. 


Second Conference on Nursery Schools. 
The National Committee on Nursery Schools 
has published the report of the conference 
of those interested in nursery schools which 
was held in New York, in April, 1927. The 
printing of the 25-page pamphlet was under- 
taken by the American Association of 
University Women, and copies may be 
purchased for 15 cents each from its 
headquarters, 1634 I Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 











NEWS 


GENERAL 


American Library Association. At the 
midwinter meetings, held at Chicago, 
December 29 to 31, a prominent subject was 
the relation of libraries to adult education. 

American Sociological Society. During 
the meetings in Washington, December 27 
to 30, many home economists attended the 
sessions of the section on the family, as well 
as certain sessions of other sections. Note- 
worthy was the increased general interest 
shown in problems of family relationships 
and the amount of careful study being given 
to them. Prominent speakers included 
Ernest R. Groves, Edna White, Benjamin 
R. Andrews, Ernest T. Krueger, A. J. Todd, 
and Ermest W. Burgess. 

May Day, Child Health Day. The Ameri- 
can Child Health Association is again 
assuming leadership in the celebration of 
May 1 as a day devoted to consideration of 
child welfare and has published an attractive 
little pamphlet of suggestions, ‘““The Goal of 
May Day, A year-round program,” copies of 
which may be purchased at 10 cents each 
from the Association, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. 

Vassar Nursery School. The opening of 
the Mildred Wimpheimer Nursery School 
was celebrated at Vassar College on Febru- 
ary 6 and 7 by a nursery school conference, 
at which leading authorities considered 
different phases of the movement. A name 
new on American programs was that of 
Dr. Kurt Koffka, a distinguished German 
psychologist now occupying the position of 
research professor at Smith College, who 
spoke on “The Nursery School and Psycho- 
logical Research.”’ 

Child Welfare in Brazil. Much valuable 
work is being done by the Departamento da 
Creanca (Department of the Child) founded 
in 1919 by Dr. Moncorvo Filho, and officially 


NOTES 


recognized as a public utility in Rio de 
Janeiro. It was responsible for the calling 
of the first Brazilian Congress for the Pro- 
tection of Infancy in 1926, maintains a mu- 
seum of infancy, and publishes various 
popular leaflets such as one on infant hygiene 
of whose last edition 100,000 copies were 
distributed free. 

Progressive Education Speakers. Mrs. 
Beatrice Ensor, chairman of the New Edu- 
cation Fellowship and editor of The New Era 
Magazine, and Dr. Elisabeth Rotten, 
director of the German section of the 
Fellowship and co-editor of Das Werdende 
Zeitalter, are making speaking tours of the 
United States during the early spring. Full 
information regarding lecture titles, itiner- 
aries, and dates is available in New York 
City, in the case of Mrs. Ensor from Miss 
Eleanor Bloomfield, 203 West 107th Street, 
and in the case of Dr. Rotten (who lectures 
in English) from Mr. John Rothschild, 
The Open Road, 2 West 4th Street. 

United States Civil Service. Applications 
for an open competitive examination for 
dietitians to fill vacancies in the Public 
Health Service and Veterans’ Bureau 
throughout the United States will be rated 
as received by the Civil Service Commission 
at Washington, D. C., until June 29, 1928. 
Competitors will not be required to report 
for examination at any place, but will be 
rated on their education, training, and 
experiences. Full information may be ob- 
tained from the Commission in Washington 
or at the post office or customhouse in any 
city. 

Free Trips to Europe for Teachers. Six 
prizes, ranging in value from an extensive 
European tour to fifty dollars credit toward 
any European tour of the Art Crafts Guild, 
are offered to teachers by The World Review 
for the best essays on “Travel as an Edu- 
cator.”’ The contest closes April 1 and full 
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information may be obtained from The 
World Review, Mount Morris, Illinois. 

National Canners Association. Distribu- 
tion was the central topic at the annual 
convention held in Chicago the last of 
January. Speakers of special interest to 
home economists included Dr. C. L. Alsberg 
of the Food Research Institute, Stanford 
University, Dr. Julius Klein and R. S. 
Hollingshead of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Dorothy B. Marsh of 
Good Housekeeping, and Ruth Atwater, home 
economics director of the Association. 

Third Race Betterment Congress. An 
interesting assembly of speakers was gath- 
ered in Battle Creek, Michigan, January 2 
to 6, to discuss recent scientific progress in 
prolonging human life, to study the facts 
of human degenercy, and to give greater 
impetus to the dissemination of these facts. 
The American Home Economics Association 
was represented by the president, Lita Bane. 

Health Poster Service. A health poster 
service for the spread of health propaganda 
has been established by the National Tuber- 
culosis Association, the distribution of which 
will be by subscription. The material, which 
is in loose-leaf form and will be revised 
quarterly, includes the best available posters 
on all phases of health published by thirty- 
five or more organizations, both philan- 
thropic and commercial. Prices may be 
obtained from state tuberculosis associations 
or from the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 

Wool Content of Blankets. Six leading 
manufacturers of blankets have agreed to 
state on labels and in advertising of their 
products the approximate percentage of 
wool content, the action having been brought 
about through the National Better Business 
Bureau. 


ARKANSAS 


Arkansas State Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The number of news letters from the 
Association will be increased from two to 
three this year. The first issue carried 


proceedings of the state meeting, including 
reports and a statement of the plan of work 
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for the year. The second number will be 
devoted to the high schools and students 
clubs, and the third to the colleges in the 
state. 

Preceding the state meeting a drive for 
new members was put on by a special com- 
mittee. Since then the chairmen of the 
various districts have been doing follow-up 
work and now report a total of 86 members 
as compared with 58 last year and 42 the 
preceding year. 

The student clubs of Arkansas had on 
January 1 contributed $74 toward their 
quota of $125 for the Ellen H. Richards 
Fund. 

University of Arkansas. The home eco- 
nomics department, as a result of itswork 
and cooperation in entertaining the Little 
Rock “Good Will Tourists’? who recently 
visited Fayetteville and the University, 
received checks for $150 as a testimonial of 
appreciation from the Little Rock visitors 
and Chamber of Commerce. The money 
was used to buy a piano for the home 
economics club room. 

Newport. The home economics classes 
under the direction of Beulah Carl are 
occupying their new cottage, which is con- 
structed of brick veneer along colonial lines. 
It contains living room, dining room, bed- 
room and bath, large laboratory, kitchen, 
pantry, store room, dressing room, and back 
porch. The laboratory is used as a combina- 
tion food and clothing laboratory and is 
divided into three unit kitchens and an 
“fdeal kitchen” equipped with an electric 
range and other modern furnishings. The 
cottage was erected under the direction of 
the Parent Teacher Association and the 
School Board, the Parent Teacher Associa- 
tion assuming a large proportion of the 
financial responsibility and aiding in many 
other ways. A similar house built last year 
at Hatfield has proved very successful. 


ARIZONA 


University of Arizona. Stella Mather, 
formerly state home demonstration leader, 
is acting as head of the home economics 
department in the place of Nina B. Crigler, 
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who is with the United States Bureau of 
Education, working on the home economics 
section of the land-grant college survey. 

Among the home economics research pro- 
jects being carried out under the direction of 
Dr. Margaret Cammack Smith are the use of 
Arizona soft wheats in breadmaking and the 
vitamin content of various foods, including 
Arizona dates. 

At the recent state fair the home economics 
department had an interesting exhibit of 
rats affected with deficiency diseases. 


CALIFORNIA 


California Home Economics Association. 
Bay Section. Speakers at the luncheons 
held on December 20 and 21 in connection 
with the Institute sessions were Dr. Fred- 
erick Woellner, who talked on homemaking 
as the basis of correlating all the subjects of 
the curriculum, and Mrs. B. F. Woerner, 
advertising manager of the White House, 
San Francisco, who told of the future of ad- 
vertising as a profession for women. At the 
afternoon sessions food clinics, child study, 
and household arts courses were discussed 
by Frances Stern, Dr. Harold E. Jones, 
Lila O’Neale, and Maude I. Murchie. 

Mrs. Barbara Reid Robson, director of 
the home economics testing bureau of 
Honig-Cooper Company, has been granted 
leave of absence for a round-the-world tour. 

In the absence of Ellen Bartlett, supervisor 
of home economics in San Francisco, who 
also is making a trip around the world, her 
sister, Louise Bartlett, will act in her stead. 

Southern Section. The Christmas meet- 
ing this year was made especially festive by 
the presence of so many American Vocational 
Association delegates. The Rainbow Isle 
of the Mayfair Hotel, Los Angeles, was in 
itself unique and the address by Mrs. 
Mildred Weigley Wood of Arizona on “The 
effects of the different fields of home econom- 
ics on right family relationships’? was both 
practical and inspiring. At the guest table, 
presided over by the president, Florence 
Martin, were Mrs. Wood, Grace Gillett, 
Lillian Peek, Alida Pattee, Florence Fall- 
gatter, and Jane Hinkley. 

The Southern Section launched the fourth 
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of its series of recipe booklets at this meeting 
and all of the 250 members present seemed 
to be trying to buy them at the same time. 
The title is “Luncheon, Tea, and Party 
Suggestions.” 

The loss of Orabel Chilton, associate 
professor of home economics at the Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles, who died on 
January 5, is keenly felt by her many friends 
among students and Association members. 
She was a former president of the Southern 
Section and was instructor in nutrition at the 
Los Angeles Normal for many years before 
it became part of the University of California. 

Girls in the costume design classes of the 
Santa Ana High School are using silhouettes 
of themselves with decided success. These 
silhouettes are made from enlargements of 
photographs taken in bathing suits against 
a very light background. 


CANADA 


Edmonton Home Economics Association. 
The special plan of work for this year includes 
the encouragement of native arts among the 
“foreigners” in Alberta. The Association 
has been interested particularly in Ukrainian 
embroideries and hopes to find a local market 
forthem. The older women who know how 
to design and execute their beautiful pieces 
have not felt that such work would be 
appreciated, and many of the younger 
people, in their endeavors to become Cana- 
dianized, are not interested in learning the 
art from the older women. The plan is to 
have the workers put embroidery on pieces 
which can be used by us, such as towels or 
luncheon sets. 

The Association holds monthly meetings, 
with the responsibility for the programs 
divided largely between five committees on 
as many branches of work. 


COLORADO 


University of Colorado. One problem of 
the costume design class during the fall 
quarter was designing and executing the cos- 
tumes for an allegorical play in which 
lighting effects were to be much used. Pre- 
liminary to beginning the designs, the play 
was read and discussed by the English 
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instructor in charge and a demonstration of 
the effect of different colored lights on various 
colors and kinds of fabrics was given. Each 
student designed and submitted a complete 
set of costumes for the play. After one set 
was chosen, the entire class worked on the 
execution of those designs. This problem 
proved valuable in bringing out original 
ideas, in acquainting the class with conditions 
in amateur theatricals, and in correlating 
the designing and making of costumes. 

Western State College of Colorado. 
Under the direction of Anna Steckelberg 
there has just been completed a four-year 
investigation of the effect on cakemaking 
for the following altitudes: sea level, 1500 
feet, 3000 feet, 4500 feet, 5000 feet, 7800 
feet, 10,000 feet, and 14,000 feet. The 
home economics department is now working 
out a leaflet of recipes for cakemaking at 
hich altitudes for a commercial concern. 


DELAWARE 


Teachers’ Meeting. At the meeting of 
home economics teachers held at Milford 
November 10 and 11, Miss Kelley of the 
University of Delaware spoke on selection of 
fabrics and Miss Margaret Edwards of the 
American Child Health Association on 
methods for nutrition programs. After the 
meeting, tea was served by home economics 
classes of the Milford schools. 

University of Delaware. Miss Reptrew 
has taken the place of Miss Parker who this 
year holds a Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial fellowship on child care and has 
been studying at Columbia and the Merrill- 
Palmer School. 

Junior Red Cross. Miss Breck, state 
supervisor of home economics, arranged a 
successful project for the benefit of home 
economics in Greece. Children in Greece 
last spring sent to Delaware school children 
a large box of fine currants in appreciation 
of what the Delaware children had done for 
them through the American Red Cross. 
These currants were distributed among 
several schools and sold by the pupils, bring- 
ing in $12.50. The money is to be spent for 
magazines to be sent to Greece for the use 
of classes in homemaking. 
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Seaford High School. The Home Eco- 
nomics Club, organized last year and having 
a membership of 55 and meeting one evening 
a week, made handicraft articles as Christmas 
presents and just before Christmas invited 
parents and friends to a tea at which the 
results were exhibited. 

4H Clubs. Sixty clubs in Sussex county, 
with a membership of about five hundred, 
are engaged in home economics projects, 
mainly sewing. Last year about four 
hundred girls were enrolled, eighty per cent 
of them finished their work, and over a 
thousand articles were made. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


District of Columbia Home Economics 
Association. The year’s program got under 
way in October, when Lita Bane, the 
national president, was guest speaker at a 
dinner of the local Association, and discussed 
aims and activities of the national organiza- 
tion. Mrs. Edith C. Salisbury, president 
of the local Association, was mistress of 
ceremonies. 

Of outstanding interest, both from the 
standpoint of entertainment and for his- 
torical value, was the Ellen Richards Birth- 
day Party on December 3, arranged by a 
committee headed by Gertrude L. Warren. 
A feature of the party, organized by Grace 
E. Frysinger, was the lighting of the candles 
on a large birthday cake, one for each year 
of existence of the Home Economics Associa- 
tion. As each candle was lighted, a member 
of the Association told of the important 
developments in home economics and in the 
Association during that year. The Associa- 
tion was fortunate in having among the 
speakers several who had been personally 
associated with Mrs. Richards: Dr. C. F. 
Langworthy, who told of the beginnings of 
home economics before the Lake Placid 
Conferences, Dr. A. C. True, who could 
tell of those conferences and of the formation 
of the Association from personal acquaint- 
ance with Mrs. Richards in the early days of 
home economics, and two of Mrs. Richards’ 
students at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Jane Bartlett of Washington, 
and Mrs. C. Belle Kenney, of Glencoe, 
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Maryland. Another feature of the party 
was a series of scenes in Ellen Richards’ 
career, acted by students in homemaking at 
the Central High School, under the direction 
of Marian White, instructor; the girls 
portrayed the various characters and wore 
period costumes provided through the 
courtesy of Katherine Bell, instructor in 
domestic art in Eastern High School, and 
her assistant, Elsa Krey. 

The Homemakers Section met in Novem- 
ber when a representative of the Better 
Business Bureau spoke on “Buying and 
advertising.”’ At the meeting on December 
15, Alice L. Edwards told of the work 
planned for the year by the American Home 
Economics Association. 

Mrs. Pauline Beery Mack, chairman of 
the textile section of the American Associa- 
tion, was the guest of the District Association 
Textile Section at a dinner on November 18. 

“Tea—Its Qualities and Standards’’ was 
the subject of an illustrated lecture given 
before the Food and Nutrition Section on 
November 17 by George Mitchell, tea 
expert of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Dr. Joseph Goldberger, of the 
United States Public Health Service, spoke 
at the December meeting on “Pellagra.” 

Dr. W. Carson Ryan, of Swarthmore 
College, spoke before the Child Study Sec- 
tion at the October meeting on “New 
Movements in Education.””’ Dr. Ryan 
attended the New Education Fellowship 
Conference at Locarno last summer and has 
recently completed a report of Indian life on 
the reservations. The November meeting 
was devoted to “Play Material for the 
Young Child,” and the discussion was led 
by Nell Boyd Taylor, assistant educational 
secretary of the American Association of 
University Women. 


FLORIDA 


Florida Home Economics Association. 
The Southeast Section held a meeting 
December 3. This Section will have charge 
of the annual state meeting to be held in 
Miami in April. 

Florida State College for Women. Laura 


V. Clark is associate professor of home 
economics. 

The home demonstration division of exten- 
sion work was represented at the Sixth 
National Boys’ and Girls’ Club Congress, 
held in Chicago during the International 
Livestock Exposition, by Lucy Belle Settle, 
Hattie Fletcher, Beulah Weeks, and Mary 
Jones. 


GEORGIA 


Georgia State College for Women, 
Milledgeville. On Tuesday afternoon, 
October 26, the Clara Whorley Hasslock 
Home Economics Club was organized for 
the year 1927. It was a large and enthusi- 
astic meeting. An interesting program for 
the year was worked out under the super- 
vision of Gussie H. Tabb, the faculty advisor, 
and Blanche Hamby, advisor of the program 
committee. 

The club operates on a budget plan. As 
one source of funds to meet the budget, the 
club takes charge of the College Tea Room 
one afternoon each week. 

At the November meeting the progrum 
took the form of a vegetable wedding, acted 
out by members. 

State College of Agriculture, Athens. The 
Homecon Club should pass through a most 
successful year under the leadership of an 
efficient group of officers. A much-needed 
music committee has been formed. The 
programs for the meetings promise to be 
interesting in themselves, and in addition 
refreshments will be served at each meeting. 

The club is much interested in the new 
addition to the women’s dormitory space, a 
larger gymnasium, and more laboratory 
facilities. The building of a practice cottage 
is the goal set up by former club members, 
and each year entertainments of various 
kinds are put on by the students for the 
purpose of raising funds for this cottage. 

Atlanta. During National Education 
Week in November, Virginia Isbell, state 
chairman of student clubs, gave an interest- 
ing talk over the radio on the development 
and value of home economics clubs in 
Georgia. The girls of the Fulton County 
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High School mailed cards to all home 
economics students in the state inviting 
them to tune in on WSB to hear this message. 

The Fulton High School Club had an 
unusually inspiring program to commem- 
orate Ellen H. Richards day, and is gratified 
that its quota to the Fellowship Fund has 
been so promptly met. 

The first week in December the superin- 
tendents of Georgia met in Atlanta and on 
Friday the girls in the home economics 
classes served a luncheon to about one 
hundred administrators and superintendents. 

Student Club News. The Home Eco- 
nomics Clubs in Georgia feel justly proud of 
the News Letter issued November 2. This 
is the publication which the club girls have 
put out under the leadership of Miss Bunce, 
and it has been received with so much interest 
throughout the state that it is hoped to 
publish one regularly each spring and fall. 


ILLINOIS 


University of Chicago. The report of the 
Conference on the Problems of the House- 
hold Buyer, held December 2 and 3, is 
being multigraphed and will be available for 
distribution at cost to those interested in a 
record of the papers and discussions. 

Helen Burton, one of the fellows in the 
home economics department last year, is 
now head of the department of home econom- 
ics, University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

Dr. Helen Koch, who taught a course in 
child psychology here last summer, returns 
next summer to give the same and a more 
advanced course. Dr. Koch earned her 
doctorate in the psychology department of 
the University of Chicago and is now pro- 
fessor of educational psychology in the 
University of Texas. 

Amy Brady, a graduate student in the 
department, who last year held a Laura 
Spellman fellowship at Cornell University, 
is in charge of a new project, the introduction 
of a nursery school program in the Chicago 
Orphan Asylum. Aldene Scantlon, another 
graduate student in the department, who 


comes from Kansas Agricultural College, is 
assisting Miss Brady. 

Edith Deadman, who took her master’s 
degree in June, is at Ohio State University 
in charge of the work in child development 
and training, and has supervision of the 
nursery school work. 

That the commercial field and the schools 
and colleges alike are increasing their demand 
for women trained in administrative food 
work is shown by the present positions of 
former students in the institution economics 
department. Marian G. Dana is with the 
Schraffts organization in New York City, 
Lucretia Battles is with the Child’s system 
as an apprentice, Eleanor Morey is assistant 
in the lunch room of the Lincoln School in 
New York City, and Mabel Ehlers has gone 
to Elmhurst College as director of the 
college commons. 

In response to the need of a broader as well 
as a more intensive training for such posi- 
tions a course in institutional economics 
dealing with the problems of equipment 
engineering will be given during the summer 
of 1928. 

M. Faith McAuley, teacher of the courses 
in institutional marketing, discussed market- 
ing problems for the household science 
department of the Illinois Farmer’s Institute 
at its meeting in Waukegan in February. 

Lewis Institute. Members of the senior 
class are again assisting in the “cooking 
school” conducted by one of the Chicago 
newspapers, an interesting experience in 
lecture and demonstration before hundreds of 
housewives. 

Helen Colter, who left the Institute in 
June, 1927, is supervising the Woolworth 
cafeterias in the Cleveland district, and 
another Lewis girl, Lola Hemstock, has held 
a similar position in the Chicago district for 
several years. Each district includes all of 
the stores in two or three states. 

Chicago Public Schools. On December 
11, the Household Arts Club of Chicago 
held “an hour of joyful remembrance”’ for 
Miss Jenny H. Snow. In addition to 
teachers and fellow workers at present in the 
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schools, there were gathered many who had 
come under Miss Snow’s influence in past 
years and who are now in homes of their own 
where they try to realize the ideals which 
she inspired in them. 

On December 1, the Lucy Flower Tech- 
nical High, Chicago’s only public high school 
for girls, moved from the cramped quarters 
it had occupied in an old elementary school 
into a beautiful new building opposite Gar- 
field Park. The building is planned to 
accommodate 1750 pupils and was erected 
at a cost of $1,400,000. 


IOWA 


Iowa Home Economics Association. The 
annual meeting was held in Des Moines, with 
a program bringing to light better ways of 
uniting interests of homemakers, teachers, 
demonstration agents, and students of home- 
making. Reports of progress in the various 
fields of home economics during the past 
year were given. Mrs. Roy Lawhorn of 
Garner spoke on “Electrical equipment;” 
Nora L. Reynolds of the National Tubercu- 
losis Association told of the latest health 
investigations; Katherine Cranor of Iowa 
State College gave the results of recent 
studies in textiles and clothing; Mrs. N. May 
Larson, retiring state president, discussed 
the need for arousing community interest 
in home economics. Reports on the student 
home economics clubs were made by Mrs. 
Delmo Hall and Hazel McKibben. Mem- 
bers of 4H clubs told of their work and a 
prize-winning demonstration team showed 
the process of re-seating chairs with binding 
twine. Aubyn Chinn of the National Dairy 
Council gave an address on “Illustrative 
material for food classes;” Dr. Laura 
McLaughlin, Iowa State College, discussed 
the most recent experiments and discoveries 
in the field of food and nutrition. 

Vera L. Mintle, head of home economics 
in Simpson College, was elected president 
of the Association. 

Iowa State College. A parental education 
conference called jointly by the home eco- 
nomics division and the psychology depart- 
ment in the fall quarter had for its program 
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a study of “The self-reliant child” from 
infancy through adolescence. Assisting in 
the conference were Dr. Bird T. Baldwin and 
Mrs. May Pardee Youtz of Child Welfare 
Research Station, University of Iowa; Dr. 
John E. Anderson, Minnesota Institute of 
Child Welfare; Professor W. H. Lancelot, 
head of vocational education at Iowa State 
College; and representatives from parent- 
teacher associations, public school superin- 
tendents, and clergy. 

During the last few years a course known 
as Vocational Guidance has been offered to 
the several hundred home economics students 
of the sophomore class during the winter 
quarter. In the first weeks fields of oppor- 
tunity for women in home economics are 
discussed by recognized leaders, represented 
by heads of departments and alumnz. For 
the remaining three weeks groups of stu- 
dents have discussions with the staff of the 
department in which they are most interested. 
This year a plan was instituted whereby the 
Home Economics Club and the Sophomore 
Council arranged the course with representa- 
tives from the faculty acting only in an 
advisory capacity. It is hoped that in this 
way the course may meet a need recognized 
by students. 

At the first annual Iowa Farm and Home 
Exposition held in Des Moines in January, 
representatives from the applied art and 
home management departments were in 
charge of exhibits and demonstrations 
showing a model kitchen; efficient and artis- 
tic lighting; color design in relation to 
home-made rugs; and home rug making on 
several types of looms. 

A benefit bridge party for the Ellen H. 
Richards fund was held in December at the 
Ellen H. Richards home management house. 

A large class of seniors, of whom a majority 
are men, are enrolled this quarter in the 
course, “Essentials in home management.” 
This course, first offered last year, is intended 
to give a point of view on the twentieth 
century home and the relations of the indi- 
vidual members to its success. As reasons 
for enrolling, the students gave the desire to 
learn of the better administration of the 
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home, application of the budget system to 
the home, causes for instability of homes, 
and improved relations between man and 
wife. Discussions and lectures are being 
conducted by members of the household 
administration staff, the Ames social service 
secretary, and also by a carefully-selected 
homemaker and by a husband and father. 

Mental testing clinics followed by general 
discussion featured the advanced extension 
course in child care and training this fall. 
Children were tested during the forenoon by 
members of the nursery school and psychol- 
ogy staffs and in the afternoon demonstra- 
tions of the tests with explanation of the 
significance of their results as related to 
school progress or choice of vocation was 
presented to group leaders in attendance, 
The Seashore musical test was included with 
the mental tests demonstrated. 


LOUISIANA 


Louisana Home Economics Association. 
The officers elected at the annual meeting 
were: President, Dr. Ellen A. Reynolds, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge; 
vice-president, Mrs. Adele Stewart, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Fllen LeNoir, and councilor, 
Clyde Mobley. 

Louisana State University. Dr. Ellen 
Reynolds, director of home economics, 
reports that the University residence for- 
merly occupied by the dean of agriculture 
will be used as a much-needed practice house 
this spring, the practice work being given 
in connection with the household manage- 
ment course. The new foods laboratory was 
this fall provided with modern equipment. 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute. The 
food and health class for non-home-econom- 
ics students has been most successful and 
popular. It was introduced last year by 
Louise Lahr, director of the department. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Mary McRaven 
Johnson, county home demonstration agent 
in Claiborne Parish, has been appointed 
district home demonstration agent for 
northeastern Louisiana. Mrs. Johnson 
taught home economics in Louisiana for six 
years prior to her work as county agent. 


MAINE 


State Exposition. During Armistice Week 
the State Department of Education jointly 
with all other departments in the state held 
a publicity exposition in Augusta. Florence 
L. Jenkins, state supervisor of home econom- 
ics, put on a splendid exhibition and series 
of demonstrations which showed the 
objectives and accomplishments of home 
economics in the elementary and secondary 
schools of Maine. The attractive booth and 
the competent young demonstrators drew a 
large crowd. Two demonstrations were 
given each afternoon and evening by young 
people from Auburn, Waterville, Bath, 
Westbrook, Deering, and Portland. The 
following phases of home economics were 
shown: home nursing; first aid; jelly making 
(quick process) and marmalade; knitting; 
weaving; block printing; use of patterns; 
dress construction; preparation and serving 
of a well-balanced lunch; care and repair of 
home electrical appliances; laundering and 
care of clothing; basketry. 

University of Maine. A summer school 
for home economics teachers will be held at 
the University of Maine. Courses will be 
offered in general and special methods, 
child psychology, child care and training, 
nursery school and home management. 


MARYLAND 


Maryland State Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The fall meeting was held on No- 
vember 25, 1927, at the Southern Junior 
High School, Baltimore, as a section meeting 
of the Maryland State Teacher’s Associa- 
tion. A very enjoyable luncheon was served 
after which a short business meeting was 
held. The first speaker of the afternoon 
was Miss Anna Richardson, field worker in 
child development and parental education 
for the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion. She spoke of the activities of the 
organization and future work in its relation 
to home economics education. The second 
speaker was Miss Alice Haley, former state 
supervisor of Minnesota. She talked on 
“Fads, fancies, and plain facts,” and left 
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one with the idea that home economics is 
not a fad or fancy but a plain fact with a 
valuable place in the program of the schools 
of today. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts Home Economics Associa- 
tion. Reports have come in of interesting 
work being done by the district groups of 
the state organization. The New England 
group arranged a series of lectures on the 
“Development of the child” that finished on 
February 2nd when Lillian Towne, principal 
of the Bowdoin School, Boston, spoke on 
“The relationship of home and school.” 

The Connecticut Valley Association re- 
ceived very fine publicity at its November 
convention the last of November, when it 
discussed “Easier methods for work in the 
home,” with Harriet J. Hewitt of the High 
School of Commerce, Springfield, as the chief 
speaker, on “Books and pictures for chil- 
dren.” Others on the program were Agnes 
Craig, Springfield supervisor of home eco- 
nomics, Mabel Lutes, and Catherine Van 
Sycle. 

The Worcester County Association en- 
joyed a Christmas meeting with Mrs. 
Elizabeth Macdonald of Boston University 
as the speaker. Mrs. Macdonald’s talk on 
the modern home aroused much interest. 

The Berkshire County Group held 
a meeting on February 11th. Harriet J. 
Hewitt spoke on “Art and economy in dress.” 

Extension Conference. Mrs. Lilian Gil- 
brith, well-known efficiency engineer, was 
the principal speaker at the home economic 
section of the January conference at 
Amherst, and emphasized the possibilities of 
homemaking as an engineering project. 
Other interesting talks were given by Edna 
Smith of Michigan State College, Lucy 
Studley of the University of Minnesota, and 
Grace E. Frysinger of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan State College. The home eco- 
nomics department has entered upon its 
third year of radio school work, the object of 
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which is to give the housewives of Michigan 
a condensed form of some of the material 
offered in the regular college courses. Each 
of the ten courses consists of five or six talks 
by the regular members of the resident and 
extension staff. Subjects include Intelligent 
buying; Child training; Art in the home; 
Starch cookery; and Clothing selection. 

Home Economics Extension. The report 
for 1927 shows that forty-two counties in the 
southern peninsula and nine in the northern 
peninsula are taking advantage of courses 
offered through this service. Five more 
counties are to be added for short-time 
projects early in 1928. Last year 728 com- 
munities and 1456 project leaders received 
each month the training given by the special- 
ist, and 11,000 homemakers enrolled. To 
say that in each of the counties there are 65 
women who are devoting time toward the 
promotion of extension activities would be a 
conservative estimate. 

Mildred Gardner of East Aurora, New 
York, has succeeded Edna Gleason as cloth- 
ing specialist, Miss Gleason having been 
called home by her sister’s illness. 

Vocational Home Economics. Five of the 
eleven group conferences had been held by 
the end of January, geographical centers 
having been selected to conserve teachers’ 
time and money. Each two-day conference 
included a full day of discussion on Friday, 
followed by committee work and reports of 
these committees on Saturday morning. 
One conference included a joint meeting with 
parent-teachers associations of the vicinity 
and another was held in conjunction with the 
Mid-year Conference at Ypsilanti. 

Teacher Training and City Supervisors 
Conference. The Teacher Training Com- 
mittee for Home Economics and the city 
supervisors in the state held a joint meeting 
at Battle Creek College in January. Prob- 
lems in training student teachers in the 
observation of lessons and in inducting them 
into practice teaching were considered. 

Michigan State Normal College. On 
January 13 and 14 the tenth mid-winter 
conference was held at Michigan State 
Normal College at Ypsilanti. At this time 
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the seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding 
of the college was also celebrated. The 
morning sessions on Friday and Saturday 
were given over to programs of general 
interest with addresses by nationally-known 
speakers. 

On Friday afternoon, when the depart- 
ments of the conference had separate meet- 
ings, Ruth Freegard, state supervisor of 
home economics, spoke at the home econom- 
ics section on “A forward look in home 
economics education.’”” This was followed 
by a demonstration and lecture on “Salads 
and salad making” by Arnold Shercliffe of 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi Home Economics Association. 
The Delta District meeting at Clarksdale on 
December 3 was attended by ten interested 
workers and addresses were made by S. W. 
Thornton, Era Mae Levitt, and Mary E. 
Doney. A round table discussion preceded 
the luncheon and many matters of impor- 
tance to the State Association were discussed. 

A conference of workers in the Eastern 
District was held December 3 at the Golden 
Goose Tea Room in Columbus and plans 
were laid for the completion of the district 
program for the year. One of the goals 
set for this year is the expansion of the 
homemakers section of the Association. At 
the time of the meeting six student clubs 
had affiliated. 

The Bulletin of the Association containing 
papers read at last general meeting of the 
Teachers’ and Institutional sections was 
sent during November to all teachers, 
extension workers, and institutional workers 
enrolled with the secretary. The Bulletin 
also carried the report of the committee 
appointed to revise the wording of the state 
constitution to conform with that of the 
American Association. 
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Vocational Home Economics. The teach- 
ers of vocational home economics have been 
holding conferences in various parts of the 
state under the leadership of M. Esther 
Rogers. 

Extension Service. Twenty-five home 
economics workers gathered in Jackson 
November 7 and 8 for a nutrition school 
conducted by Miriam Birdseye in coopera- 
tion with Mrs. Mary Sue Gesell and the 
State Board of Health. A plan of work and 
definite goals were matters for consideration. 

More than fifty persons attended the cook- 
ing school held fora week at Clarksdale under 
the direction of Eudie Cavanaugh, county 
home demonstration agent. 


MISSOURI 


University of Missouri. At the 1928 
Farm and Home Week, held January 17 to 
20, the central theme of the home economics 
program was, “How can each member of the 
family contribute most to the home?”’ This 
program proved to be of interest to the men 
as well as to the women. 

Stephens College. Much interest was 
shown in the annual Scientific Eating Cam- 
paign conducted in November by the Home 
Economics Club and the foods classes under 
the direction of Mrs. Helen McGregor 
Cooledge, instructor in foods. Each girl in 
the College kept a record of her calorie intake 
for each meal and between meals for a week. 
Each table in the dining room was provided 
with individual record books for this purpose 
and with “scientific eating” booklets giving 
tables of the caloric value of average servings 
of foods and a height-weight chart. “Calorie 
Week” has become a permanent feature on 
the school calendar and one to which the 
girls look foward. It popularizes the class 
teaching and gives a deeper and more general 
realization of the importance of choosing the 
right food for health and growth. 
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